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The fineness which a hymn or psalm affords 
Is when the soul unto the lines accords. 

HERBERT, 

God sent His singers upon the earth 
With songs of gladness and of mirth, 
That they might touch the hearts of men, 
And bring them back to heaven again. 

LONGFELLOW. 

Sweet are the hymns that are sung to God by him who in his tribulation 
ever praises God. The beginning and end of every good religious man is to 
love God with the heart, to praise Him with the mouth, ana to edify one's 
brethren by example. 

THOMAS A, KEMPIS. 

A hymn is a song with praise of God. 

If thou praisest God ana singest not, thou utterest no hymn. 

If thou singest and praisest not God, thou utterest no hymn. 

A hymn then containeth these three things, 

Song, and praise, and that of God* 

ST. AUGUSTINE, 

I will sing praise in the spirit, but I will also sing praise with the mind. 

. . Very well, then, brothers, when you meet together, each contributes 
something a song of praise, a lesson, a revelation, a tongue, an interpreta- 
tion? Good, but let everything be for edification, 

i Cor. 14: 15 & 26. DR. MOFFATT'S TRANSLATION 

The religious attitude of each age is expressed in it* hymns* The hymns 
of the twentieth century tend to speak little of $in judgement and forgiveness: 
and the hymns of the past often speak a language foreign to our generation, 
Yet these latter soundl the depths of Christianity, whereas the former often 
hardly go beneath the surface. Do we not need to recapture the spirit of 
such hymns as the Dm Iroe or RAckofAgss? 

BIBLE RJUIJING PSLLOWSHEP Norss, 



PREFACE 

THIS is not a critical commentary, but a record of interesting 
facts concerning popular Christian hymns, and concise 
biographical sketches of their writers, gathered from many 
sources. 

The chapters are arranged in alphabetical order of authors* 
names, with the first line of his (or her) most popular hymn 
or hymns. 

Although an endeavour has been made to include as 
many celebrated hymns as possible, certain favourites have 
had to be omitted; either because their popularity is not 
universal, or because of a kck of sufficiently interesting 
information regarding hymn or author. For instance, the 
popularity of Rev. Silvester Home's fine hymn, For the 
might of Thine arm w bkss The, is confined mostly to 
Congregationalists; while Crown Him with many crowns 
is famous the wide world over, but very little is known 
about it, or its original author, Matthew Bridges, and 
nothing of particular interest. 

Grateful thanks are due to the following representatives 
of deceased hymn-writers, for new information kindly sup- 
plied: Miss Mary H. Butler (Mary Butler), Major E. W. B. 
Gill (Thomas H. Gill), Mrs. W. H. Midlane (Albert 
Midlane), Miss Katharine F. Pott (Francis Pott) and Miss 
Agnes E. Rashdall (Katherine Hankey). I am obliged, also, 
to the Rev. W. J. Coates for permission to use his version 
of "Eternal Father^ strong to save y and to Mr. John Archer 
who has kindly allowed me to quote from his article on 
Dr, Doddridge in the Congregational Quarterly. The 
quotations from Thomas k Kempis, Dr. Moflatt's transla- 
tion of the Bible, and the Bible Reading Fellowship Notes, 
are given by kind permission of llico' of "The British 
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Weekly", Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, and the Bible 
Reading Fellowship, respectively. 

Finally, I would gladly acknowledge my indebtedness to 
Miss Nancie Gates- Warren for valuable assistance in the 
preparation of this work. 

Among the authorities consulted are the following: 

Dictionary of National Biography. 

Dictionary of Hymnology (Dr. John Julian). 

English Hymns (Samuel W. Duffield). 

Singers and Songs of the Church (Josiah Miller). 

The Hymn Lover (W. Garrett Horder). 

Notes on Ancient Hymns, Hymn Writers and Church 
History (James Ostler). 

Famous Hymns and their Authors (F, A. Jones). 

The Story of our Hymns (G. A. Leask), 

Great Hymns and their Stories (W. J. Limmer Sheppard), 

Hymns and their Singers (M. H. James). 

Hymns and Hymn Makers (Duncan Campbell). 

Hymn Tunes and their Story (James T. Ughtwood)* 

Life of George Herbert (Izaak Walton). 

Christian Hymns and Hymn-writers (Prescott). 

Poets of the Church (Hatfield). 

Hungerford, 1944. N* M. 

PREFACE TO REVISED EDITION 
A number of errors, revealed by recent researches in 
hymnology, have been corrected; but no attempt has been 
made to alter the character of the book, which is intended 
for the general reader rather than for the historka. We would 
specially acknowledge corrections submitted by the Rev, 
E. R. Routley, the Rev. K. L. Parry, the Rev. M, J, Logaa, 
and Dr. A. R. Vine. 
London, 1951. THE POTUSHEK* 



SARAH FULLER FLOWER ADAMS 
1805-1848 

Nearer ', my God, to Thee 

THE parents of a famous hymn-writer met in a prisonl 

Benjamin Flower, the editor and proprietor of 'The 
Cambridge Intelligence/ published a vigorous defence of 
the French Revolution, and for this 'crime' was condemned 
to a term of imprisonment in Newgate gaol. While serving 
his time he met a visitor to the prison, Miss Eliza Gould. 
The acquaintance ripened into love, and upon completion 
of his sentence they were married. 

From this romantic union came two remarkable children, 
Eliza and Sarah. 

Their mother dying when her daughters were still young, 
Mr. Flower undertook their education, and both children 
showed extraordinary talent from their early years. They 
each evinced later a taste for literature, but Eliza's abilities 
were more towards music. Sarah wrote much prose and 
poetry, and many of her songs were set to music by her 
sister. She was also a recognised art critic, her contributions 
to the various journals of her time being considered of not a 
little value. 

One of Sarah's closest friends was Robert Browning. 
When he was but a boy of fifteen they corresponded and 
discussed together, their religious doubts and difficulties. 
It is supposed that Sarah was the inspiration of Browning's 
poem 'Pauline*. 

In 1834 Sarah married William Bridges Adams. He was 
not only an eminent engineer, but also a frequent contributor 
to the principal newspapers and reviews of articles on 
scientific and literary subjects. 

It may seem strange that a hymn written by a Unitarian 



(for to that denomination did Sarah belong) should have 
found such great favour with Trinitarians. But Nearer,, my 
God, to Thee, the hymn by which Mrs. Adams is best known, 
is exceptional; and although the name of Christ is not 
mentioned therein, it has brought great blessing to those 
who recognise His divinity. To compensate for this defi- 
ciency, the compilers of the Baptist Hymn Book added a 
verse written by the Rev. Arthur Tozer Russell. This is his 
stanza: 

Christ alone beareth me, 

Where thou dost shine; 
Joint heir he maketh me 

Of the divine, 
In Christ my soul shall be 

Nearest, my God, to thee, 

Nearest to thee. 

This addition, however, has not been generally accepted. 
As a compromise, in some hymnals there is found, ^E'en 
though it be the cross/ in the first verse. 

Some of Mrs. Adams' hymns were written to existing 
music for use at South Place Unitarian Chapel, London, 
but "Nearer, my God, to Thee was one of thirteen hymns she 
contributed to the Rev. William Johnson Fox*s collection 
of 'Hymns and Anthems', published in 1840-41- (Inciden- 
tally, for this hymnal her sister, Eliza, composed skty-two 
tunes.) 

Many tales have been told of the great consolation her 
famous hymn has been, but here is one in which it felled to 
comfort. A lady was in deep spiritual distress, and her 
Unitarian beliefs being inadequate for her trouble, she 
applied to a Christian minister for help* To him she ex- 
plained that thinking and praying had been of little avail* 
and the only hymn in the Unitarian service which seemed to 
be of any value was: Nearer, my God, t& T&r^ a&d even that 
did not meet her need. The minister advised her to read the 



Gospel according to St John, and to pray to God for 
enlightenment. This she did, and when the minister next 
visited her he found she had indeed been led by John to 
Jesus, and was rejoicing in God, her Father, reconciled to 
her through Jesus Christ. 

Mrs. Adams was devoted to her sister Eliza, and nursed 
her through a long illness from which she died in 1846. 
The great strain told heavily on Sarah's naturally delicate 
constitution, and she survived her sister but two years, 
passing away in 1 848, at the age of forty-three. 

Her hymns were the spontaneous expression of intense 
feeling, and it is said that even as she lay dying she 'burst 
into unconscious song/ 



JOSEPH ADDISON 
1672-1719 

How are Thy servants blest, "Lord 

The spacious firmament on high 

When all Thy mercies, O my God 

JOSEPH ADDISON, whose classic essays in the c Tatler* and 
'Spectator' of his day are regarded still with much respect, 
concluded at least five of the essays with original 'pieces 
of divine poetry/ as he termed them. Three of these, How 
are Thy servants blest, O Lord, The spacious firmament on high 
and When all Thy mercies, my God became popular hymns, 
and are still in common use. 

Addison was born in 1672, at Milston, near Amesbury, 
Wiltshire, where his father, the Rev. Lancelot Addison, 
afterwards the Dean of Lichfield, was then the rector. 
Educated at Charterhouse, he proceeded to Oxford, where 
he held a fellowship from 1697 to 1711, and gained much 
praise for his Latin verse. In the grounds of Magdalen 
College there is a walk named after him. 
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While at the University he intended to enter the Church, 
his friends persuaded him otherwise. Instead, therefore, 
he studied for the law and subsequently became a statesman. 
Nevertheless, he could not resist the call to preach, and 
effectually did so, both personally and through his famous 
writings. 

In 1716 Addison married the Dowager Countess of 
Warwick, but the union was not a success. Indeed, so 
unhappy did Addison become that he \^as compelled to 
leave home. 

Although twice made Chief Secretary for Ireland, his 
heart was not in politics. He eventually retired from the 
service of the State and devoted the rest of his life exclusively 
to literature, with such success that he is known to-day as 
one of the greatest of English essayists. 

Dr, Johnson once remarked : 'Whoever wishes to attain 
an English style, familiar but not coarse, and elegant but 
not ostentatious, must give his days and nights to the 
volumes of Addison/ 

Morals and religion amongst the fashionable society 
of his time were at a very low ebb, and great was the vigour 
of his attacks against the iniquities which so disgraced this 
fair land of ours. John Wesley said: *God raised up Mr. 
Addison and his associates to lash the prevailing vices and 
ridiculous and profane customs of the country, and to 
show the excellence of Christianity and Christian institu- 
tions/ 

The hymn, How are Thy servants blest, appeared at the 
close of an essay on 'The Sea', published in the 'Spectator* 
of September 29th, 1712, and it was probably conceived 
as a result of an alarming experience twelve years previously, 
when Addison was on a voyage in the Mediterranean, 
The ship encountered a terrific storm, and at one time it 
was given up as lost. So frightened was the captain that 
he sought out a monk, who was on board, to whom to 
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confess his sins. But Addison took the better course of 
personally commending himself to the care of his Maker. 
With this adventure in mind, he afterwards expressed 
gratitude for his deliverance by writing the hymn, How are 
Thy servants blest, calling it a 'Divine Ode, made by a 
Gentleman upon the conclusion of his Travels*. 

The original hymn had ten verses. In some hymnaries 
six are omitted, including one with particular reference 
to the dangerous voyage: 

When by the dreadful tempest borne 

High on the broken wave, 
They know Thou art not slow to hear, 

Nor impotent to save. 

The spacious firmament on high concluded an essay in the 
'Spectator* for August 23, 1712, on the strengthening of 
faith. Addison advocated, amongst other practices, retire- 
ment from the world and meditation, and he argued that 
'faith and devotion naturally grow in the mind of every 
reasonable man who sees the impression of divine power 
and wisdom in every object on which he casts his eye. 
The Supreme Being has made the best arguments for His 
own existence, in the formation of the heavens and the 
earth, and these are arguments which a man of sense cannot 
forbear attending to, who is out of the noise and hurry of 
human aflairs. The Psalmist has very beautiful strokes of 
poetry to this purpose in that exalted strain (Psalm 19), 
As such a sublime and bold manner of thinking furnishes 
very noble matter for an ode, the reader may see it wrought 
into the following one'. Then follow the verses com- 
mencing, 

The spacious firmament on high, 

With all the blue ethereal sky; 

a hymn in which Dr Johnson took particular delight. 

When all Thy mercies* my God followed an essay on 
'Gratitude*, in the 'Spectator' of August 9, 1712, in which 



appears this significant passage: 'There is not a mote pleas- 
ing exercise of the mind than gratitude. It is accompanied 
with such an inward satisfaction, that the duty is sufficiently 
rewarded by the performance. If gratitude is due from man 
to man, how much more from man to his Makerl Every 
blessing we enjoy, by what means soever it may be derived 
upon us, is the gift of Him who is the great Author of good, 
and Father of mercies'. 

Addison died in 1719, at the age of forty-eight. When 
lying on his death-bed he sent for his frivolous step-son, 
the Earl of Warwick, and in a last endeavour to reclaim him, 
said: 'I have sent for you that you may see how a Christian 
can die'. This solemn utterance was referred to by Thomas 
Tickell, the writer of his 'Elegy': 

He taught us how to live; and, oh! too high 
The price of knowledge, taught us how to die. 

CECIL FRANCES ALEXANDER 
1823-1895 

'There is a green hill far away 

Jesus calls us; o'er the tumult 

All things bright and beautiful 

MRS. CECILFRANCES ALEXANDER, the writer of many popular 
children's hymns, one day heard her little godsons complain 
about the difficulty of understanding the Catechism; so to 
make it more interesting, she wrote hymns illustrating the 
various clauses. In this way, then, came to be written the 
impressive hymn: 

There is a green hill far away, 
Outside a city wall. 

This was based on the words of the Creed: 'Suffered under 
Pontius Pilate, was crucified, dead, and buried*. 
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Just outside the city of Londonderry, in Ireland, there 
stands a small grass-covered hill, and whenever Mrs. 
Alexander drove past it on her way to the city, near which 
she lived, the hill reminded her of Calvary, and this was in 
her thoughts when she wrote There is a green hill far away. 
No such hill is actually mentioned in the Gospels, however; 
the nearest possibility being that 'The Skull", given in the 
Revised Version of St. Luke, 23, 33, may have referred to a 
small rounded eminence. 

The original second line, 'without a city wall', being 
somewhat confusing to children, it was altered by the 
author to read, more comprehensibly, 'Outside a city walT. 

Several great composers have written music to this 
hymn, a famous setting being that of Gounod, who con- 
sidered it the most perfect hymn in the English language. 

Other hymns based on the Creed are All things bright and 
beautiful,, explaining, 'I believe in God the Father Almighty, 
Maker of Heaven and Earth'; and Once in Royal David's 
City, bearing on, 'And in Jesus Christ, His only Son, our 
Lord, Who was conceived by the Holy Ghost, born of the 
Virgin Mary. Do no sinful action is a paraphrase of the 
Baptismal promise to 'Renounce the devil and all his works'. 
Others of this writer's well-known hymns are, We are but 
little children weak* written around the proverb, 'Even a 
little child is known by his doings' (Prov. 20. 1 1); and Jesus 
calls us; o'er the tumult (Matthew 4, 1 8), which has brought 
peace and comfort to many a disturbed soul. 

Mrs. Alexander, born in 1823, was the daughter of 
Major John Humphreys, who fought at the battle of Copen- 
hagen, At the age of twenty-six, three years after 'There 
is a green bill 9 was written, she married the Rev. William 
Alexander, who became Primate of All Ireland, 

She was a prolific hymn writer, over four hundred hymns 
coming from her pen; and a poetess of no mean distinction. 
Her best known poem, 'The burial of Moses', attracted the 
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particular attention of Tennyson, who stated he would have 
been proud to have been its author. 

Her husband dedicated to her a volume of his writings 
in these delightful terms: 'To Cecil Frances Alexander in 
remembrance of twenty-seven years of helpful love and 
example, with full assurance that his own estimate of her 
hymns and sacred songs is that of the Church and of English 
speaking Christians generally/ 

Mrs. Alexander was of a most sympathetic and humble 
disposition. She much disliked praise or flattery. And it 
was characteristic of her kindness and generosity that all 
the profits of the publication of her works were given to an 
Irish school of mutes. 

She died in 1895, greatly beloved by everyone who had 
come in contact with her, especially the poor and needy, 
whom she so much benefited by her philanthropy and 
charitable works. 



HENRY ALFORD 
1810-1871 

Forward! be our watchword 
Come y ye thankful people y come 
Ten thousand times ten thousand 

THE REV. J. G. WOOD, Precentor of Canterbury Cathedral, 
once asked the Dean to write a processional hymn for the 
Tenth Festival of the Canterbury Diocesan Choral Union. 
The Dean did so, but the Precentor was not satisfied with 
the result, the hymn being unsuitable for singing while 
marching in procession. Mr. Wood, therefore, pointed 
out the defect and suggested that the Dean compose another 
hymn and obtain the correct effect by walking slowly 
along the route of the procession. The Dean readily agreed, 
and in this way produced what is generally considered one 



of the best and most suitable processional hymns: Forward! 
be our watchword. 

When the manuscript was sent to Mr. Wood it was 
accompanied by a humorous little note to the effect that 
the Dean had supplied the hymn with its hat and boots, and 
Mr. Wood might add the coat and trousers. Puzzled, the 
Precentor examined the manuscript and found that an 
original air had been written with the addition only of the 
bassl The coat and trousers, in the form of alto and tenor 
parts, were later supplied by Mrs. Worthington Bliss. 
This tune has little to commend it and, although found in 
one of the ktest hymnals, is now rarely used. 

Dean Alford had in mind the words, 'Speak unto the 
children of Israel, that they go forward/ when he wrote 
Forward! be our watchword, and it was the last hymn he com- 
posed. He never heard it sung, however, for his death occur- 
red six months before the Festival for which it was written. 

Henry Alford was born in London, in 1810, and educated 
at Ilminster Grammar School, Somerset, and Trinity College, 
Cambridge. He took high honours, and in 1834 became a 
Fellow of his College. 

From 1835 to 1853 he held the living of Wymeswold in 
Leicestershire. Thence he proceeded to Quebec Chapel, 
London, where his sermons were so well received that he 
published two volumes of them in 1854 and 1855. In 1857 
he succeeded Dean Lyall, of Canterbury, in which city he 
died in 1871. 

Dean Alford's work was always done in a devout and 
prayerrul spirit, and at the end of a hard day's study he 
would stand up, as at the end of a meal, and thank God for 
what he had received. 

He was a notable Greek scholar, his magpum opus being 
a critical commentary on the Greek Testament for English 
readers. As a student he began compiling a Greek Grammar 
in the form of a series of letters to his betrothed! 



An indefatigable writer, Alford published works on a 
large variety of ecclesiastical subjects. When only six 
years of age he wrote, 'Travels of St. Paul", illustrated; 
and at eleven produced 'A Collection of Hymns for Sunday 
Occasions'. For some years he edited, 'The Contemporary 
Review'. 

The dean wrote a large amount of poetry, including a 
number of hymns. His work at the time apparently did not 
impress at least one notable hymnologist; for Josiah Miller, 
in his 'Singers and Songs of the Church' (1869) said that 
Dean Alford 'has not yet produced any great poem that will 
live and bear his name to posterity.' Certainly, Forward! 
be our watchword had not yet appeared, but Come, ye thankful 
people, come had been published about twenty-five years 
previously, and Ten thousand times ten thousand 'was two years 
old. It may fairly be conceded that these three hymns have 
borne bis name to posterity. But perhaps Miller was not 
considering hymns as poems. 

Come,ye thankful people y come is probably the most popular 
harvest hymn in existence. It appears in practically every 
hymnal, and there is rarely a harvest festival at which 
it is not sung. The original consisted of seven eight-lined 
verses, but four only are generally used. Dean Alford was 
inclined to make his hymns too long, 'Forward! be our watch- 
word having originally eight eight-lined verses and chorus 
altogether too lengthy, but partly attributable, no doubt, 
to the prolonged perambulation of the author while 
composing it. Three to five of the verses are considered 
quite sufficient nowadays. 

Ten thousand times ten thousand ^^ written in 1866. 
It is a fine hymn and a joyful antido the popular con- 
ception of death; occasioned, though itx/s, by bereavement. 

Dean Alford died in 1 871, and upon his tomb is carved the 
Latin inscription 'Deversorium viatoris proficientis Hiero- 
solymam', 'The irffr of a pilgrim journeying to Jerusalem. 
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ANATOLIUS 

5th century 

The day is past and over 

THE RJEV. DR. JOHN MASON NEALE had a great gift for 
translating hymns from foreign languages, many from the 
Greek, and several of these are included in most present- 
day hymn books. One of the best known is The day is 
past and over^ and Dr. Neale attributed the authorship of 
this hymn to St. Anatolius, who lived in the fifth century. 
The translator says: 'This hymn is a great favourite in the 
Greek Isles, It is to the scattered hamlets of Chios and 
Mitylene what Bishop Ken's evening hymn, Glory to Thee, 
my God y this night is to the villages of our own land; and its 
melody is singularly plaintive and soothing/ 

In the Greek Orthodox Church the hymn is rendered 
by two choirs, singing alternative verses or passages. 

This is a literal translation of the hymn: 

*The day is passing on, thank Thee, O Lord; that the 
evening with the night may be sinless, I beseech. Grant 
to me, Saviour, and save me. 

Glory to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost 

The day is passing away, I glorify Thee, O Master; that 
the evening with the light may be offenceless, I beseech. 

Grant to me, Saviour, and save me. Both now and ever, 
and to ages and ages. Amen. 

The day has passed away, I hymn Thee, O Holy: that the 
evening with the light may be plotless, I beseech. 

Grant to me, Saviour, and save me/ 

Then the two choirs sing together: 

*The cherubim, of nature bodiless, with loud hymns 
glorify Thee. That being delivered from the wandering 
of evil, we may cry aloud the angels* ode Holy, Holy, 
Holy. Thrice Holy Lord, have mercy, and save us. Amen/ 



This is immediately followed by the Apostles Creed, 
said in a low voice: 
*I believe in God, the Father Almighty/ etc. 

ANONYMOUS 

Latin, 1 2th century 

O come, come, Emmanuel 

Translated by Dr. John Mason Neale 

FAR away in the i2th century it was the custom in the 
monasteries to sing at Vespers what was known as the 
Antiphon. Usually this was a phrase suitable to the Church 
season of the year, but during Advent the Antiphon con- 
sisted of only one word, a long drawn-out *OI* almost a 
wail of sorrow or distress, intended to express a great 
desire for the return of our Lord. This was called the 
'Great Oof Advent*. 

Subsequently, however, another word or two was added, 
being one of our Lord's tides; until there appeared the 
Seven Great Antiphons in this order: *O Wisdom*, *O 
Lord of Hosts', 'O Root of Jesse', <O Key of David', C O 
Dawning Brightness', *O King and Desire*, and *O Em- 
manuel*. One such title would be sung on each day during 
the week preceding Christmas (except on December 21, 
the Feast of St. Thomas, when there was no 'Great O'). 
In the Calendar of the Anglican Prayer Book is the title, 
*O Sapientia* ( C O Wisdom') against the i6th December, 
on which day the first Advent Antiphon was sung. 

Dr. Neale surmises that at some later period an unknown 
person put together several of these Antiphons as one hymn, 
and it was this hymn that Dr. Neale translated into English 
as come, come, 'Emmanuel 

The tune to which it is always sung is called *Veni 
Irnmanuel*, or 'Ephratah*, arranged from an ancient plain- 
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song, and the composer, like the writer of the original 
words, is also quite unknown. Plain-song is the unison 
form of singing customary in the early Christian Church, 
sometimes called 'Gregorian/ after Pope Gregory, who 
first classified the various forms of music in his time. 
The setting in many modern hymnals is in four-part har- 
mony, but the hymn is best sung in unison throughout. Thus 
can one imagine the monks solemnly intoning it at their 
evening service. 

It is a curious fact that very few translators have produced 
successful original hymns. Even Dr. John Mason Neale, 
whom Archbishop Trench called 'the most profoundly 
learned hymnologist of our church', has left no original 
hymn of lasting fame; indeed, about the only one of his 
still in common use is The foe behind, the deep before. 

But as a translator Dr. Neale was pre-eminent. Many of 
his beautiful translations of Greek and Latin hymns are to 
be found in every hymnal, the most outstanding in addition 
to O come,, come, ^Emmanuel, being, AH glory, laud and honour; 
The day of Resurrection; Art thou weary * art thou languid; 
happy band of pilgrims; The day is past and over, and particu- 
larly the three lovely hymns drawn from the *Hora Novis- 
sima* of Bernard of Cluny: Brief life is here our portion; For 
thee, O dear, dear Country and Jerusalem the golden. 

Dr. Neale, the son of Rev. Cornelius Neale, a Cambridge 
Senior Wrangler, was born in Conduit Street, London, on 
24th January 1818, and named after his maternal grand- 
father, Dr. John Mason Good, a highly esteemed physician 
and litterateur. When the boy was but six years old his 
father died, and his training was taken in hand solely by 
his mother. 

Neale's earlier education was received at Sherborne 
Grammar School. In 1836 he gained a scholarship at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where he was considered the 
finest classical scholar of his year. As graduate he gained 



- the Seatonian Prize for Sacred Poems eleven times. Un- 
fortunately, his pronounced dislike for mathematics pre- 
vented him from obtaining an honours degree. His D.D. 
degree came later from America. 

Graduating in 1840, Neale was ordained in 1841, but 
owing to his advanced Ritualistic tendencies he was never 
given any preferment, except the incumbency of Crawley, 
Sussex, which, after six months, he had to relinquish owing 
to ill-health. 

In 1842 he married Miss S. N. Webster, the daughter of 
an evangelical clergyman. 

Lung trouble necessitated a visit to Madeira, where he 
made great use of the fine library attached to the Cathedral, 
collecting materials for his 'History of the Eastern Church 7 , 
and his extensive 'Commentary of the Psalms'. 

Upon his return to England in 1846, Lord de k Warr 
made him Warden of Sackville College, East Grinstead, 
Sussex. This was not, as may be imagined by its title, 
a scholastic institution, but an institution for the indigent; 
to wit, an obscure almshouse, the wardenship carrying 
with it a salary of 27 a year. Here Dr. Neale remained for 
the rest of his life. , 

In 1856 he founded at East Grinstead the Sisterhood of 
St. Margaret. Originally it was a training school for the 
best class of nurses, but it gradually expanded into an 
orphanage, a middle ckss school for girls, and a refuge 
for unfortunate women. Despite much opposition, the 
sisterhood developed into a great and beneficent organisa- 
tion, with many branches in various parts of the world. 

Dr. Neale was very fond of children, and wrote many 
charming tales for juveniles. But these stories, aks, were 
written primarily to augment his very slender income; 
for he was always more or less struggling with poverty. 

Dr. Neale was an omnivorous reader, and had a par- 
ticularly retentive memory. An exceptional linguist, he 
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mastered twelve languages, and had some knowledge of at 
least eight more. He wrote several books on church history; 
also many original hymns, including a large number for 
children. But, although he has been described as e one of the 
most erudite scholars, one of the most profound theologians, 
and the foremost liturgist of his time', his fame rests chiefly 
upon his excellent translations of hymns from the Greek 
and Latin, When only fourteen years of age he translated 
the poetical writings of Coelius Sedulius, a hymnist of the 
5th century. A great debt is owing to Dr. Neale for his 
introduction to the English Church of the treasures of 
ancient and medixval hymnody. 

He strongly opposed the copyrighting of a hymn. In the 
preface of a collection of translations, called 'Hymns on the 
Joys and Glories of Paradise*, published just before his 
death, he said that, tf a hymn, whether original or translated, 
ought, the moment it is published, to become the common 
property of Christendom, the author retaining no private 
right in it whatever*. 

After a few months of much suffering, Dr. Neale passed 
away at Sackville College in 1866 at the age of 48. In ac- 
cordance with his own wish, on his coffin was inscribed: 

J. M. Neale, miser et indignus sacerdos requiescens sub 
SIGNO THAU. J. M. Neale. Poor and unworthy priest 
resting under the shadow of the cross. (Ezekiel 9, 4, in 
the Vulgate reads: Transi per mediam civitatem in medio 
Jerusalem et signa THAU super frontes visorum). 

HARRIET AUBER 

1773-1861 

Our blest 'Redeemer -, e'er He breathed 

Rw& of Ages was originally written on a playing card, 
but a much stranger medium was used upon which first to 
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write the beautiful Whitsuntide hymn, Our blest Redeemer, 
eer He breathed His tender., last farewell 

The author, Miss Harriet Auber, was a devout lady who 
lived a very quiet and secluded life, the most part of it at 
Broxbourne and Hoddesdon in Hertfordshire. For a long 
while after her death in 1862, at the ripe old age of eighty- 
nine, her memory was cherished with affection and venera- 
tion by the inhabitants of Hoddesdon. 

Miss Auber was a poetess of no mean ability, and lived 
with another spinster lady, Miss Mary Jane Mackenzie, the 
author of a number of prose works of a religious nature. 
They had much in common and it was a constant pleasure to 
Miss Auber to be associated with a friend so like-minded 
as herself on spiritual matters. 

There is a story that one Whit Sunday Harriet Auber was 
sitting alone in her bedroom, thinking over the sermon she 
had heard that morning, when the words of Our 'Blest 
Redeemer came to her mind. As it happened, she was unable 
to find either pencil or paper to hand, and being anxious to 
set down the words while fresh in her memory, she took 
from her finger a diamond ring, and scratched the verses on a 
window pane. 

After her death a dealer in curios tried to purchase this 
interesting and peculiar manuscript from the owner of the 
house, but without success. It were better had he bought 
it, for not long afterwards the glass was cut out and stolen, 
and its whereabouts has never been discovered. It should 
perhaps be added that there is no reason to doubt that the 
hymn was scratched on the glass, but there is no actual 
proof that it was Miss Auber herself who scratched it there* 

Miss Auber wrote many hymns, but few were seen by 
her friends or relatives. Charles Spurgeon, however, in- 
cluded about twenty of them in his Collection of Hymns; 
but the only one now in common use is Our Blest Redeemer, 
e'er He breathed. 
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FRANCIS BAKER 

1 6th century 

or 

JOSEPH BROMEHEAD 
1748-1826 

Jerusalem \ my happy home 

In some hymnals appear two versions of Jerusalem, my 
happy home; one attributed to T.B.P/ i6th century, and the 
other to Rev. Joseph Bromehead. * 

As to Bromehead's authorship, he himself practically 
implied that he did not write the hymn, for in the preface 
to a collection he edited, called 'Eckington Psalms and 
Hymns', published in 1795, in which, unidentified, appears 
the version commencing: 

Jerusalem, my happy home, 
Name ever dear to me, 

he expresses his regret for being unable to give the names of 
the authors of many of the hymns in the collection* 

Bromehead's verses may have been an adaptation of the 
original, which is contained in a manuscript quarto volume, 
number 15,225, in the British Museum (date, about 1616), 
under the title, *A song, by F. B. P. to the tune Diana/ 
(A reconstruction of this old tune appears in the Methodist 
Hymn Book with F. B. P.'s version No. 655). 

Who F. B. P. was nobody has yet discovered. For some 
reason the initials have been thought to mean Francis 
Baker, Priest, a prisoner in the Tower of London, where he 
may have written the hymn. But this is largely, if not 
entirely, conjecture. 

Dr. Julian, after reviewing the various arguments, 
suggests that the *Eckington C* version is by Montgomery. 
But the evidence is not sufficiently conclusive. 
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Duffield, in his 'English Hymns', submits that the Rev. 
James Boden, a hymn-writer who lived and died near 
Eckington, Yorkshire, may have been the author of the 
'Eckington C.' version. 

A great deal of doubt remains as to the authorship of 
this popular hymn; and further research has not added any 
more to the very brief and conflicting evidence already 
put forth. 

The original hymn of twenty-six verses, possibly a 
translation from the Latin, is so quaint, that it may be of 
interest to quote it in full, with its old English spelling 
and total lack of punctuation: 



Hierusalem my happy home 
When shall I come to thee 
When shall my sorrowes have an end 
Thy ioyes when shall I see 

O happie harbour of the saints 
O sweete and pleasant soyle 
In thee noe sorrow may be found 
Noe greefe noe care noe toylc 

In thee noe sickness may be scene 
Noe hurt noe ache noe sore 
There is noe death nor uglie Devill 
There is life forevermore 



Thy turrettes and thy pinnacles 

With carbuncles doe shine 

Thy verne streets are paved with gould 

Surpassinge cleare and fine 

Thy houses are of yvorie 
Thy windows crystal cleare 
Thy tyles are made of beaten gould 
O God that I were there 

Within thy gates nothinge doth come 
That is not passinge cleane 
Noe spiders web noe durt noe dust 
Noe fflthe may there be scene 



Noe dampish mist is scene in thee Ah my sweete home Hierusalem 

Noe colde nor darksome night Would God I were in thee 

There evene soule shines as the sunne Would God my woes were at an end 

There God himselfe gives light Thy ioyes that I might see 



There lust and lukar cannot dwell 
There envy bears no sway 
There is no hunger heate nor colde 
But pleasure evene way 

Hierusalem Hierusalem 
God grant I soon may see 
Thy endless ioyes and of the same 
Partaker aye to bee 

Thy walls are made of pretious stones 
Thy bulwarkes diamondes square 
Thy gates are of right orient pearle 
Exceedinge riche and rare 



Thy saints are crowned with glorie great 
They see God face to face 
They triumph still they still fleiokc 
Most happie is their case 

Wee that are heere in banishment 
Continuallie doe moane 
We sigh and sobbe we weepe and wtale 
Perpetuallie we groane 

Our sweete is mixt with bitter gaule 
Our pleasure is but paine 
Our ioyes scarce last the lookeing on 
Our sorrowe$ stille reraai&e 



But there they live in such delight 
Such pleasure and such play 
As that to them a thousand yeares 
Doth seeme as yesterday 

Thy vineyardes and thy orchardes are 
Most beautifull and faire 
Full furnished with trees and fruits 
Most wonderful and rare 

Thy gardens and thy gallant walkes 

Continuallie are greene 

There grow such sweete and pleasant 

flowers 
As no where else are scene 

There is nectar and ambrosia made 
There is muske and civette sweete 
There manie a faire and daintie drugge 
Are trodden under feete 

There cinomon there sugar grow 
There narde and balrne abound 
What toungue can tell or harte containe 
The loyes that there are found 

Quyt through the streetes with silver 

sound 

The flood of life doe flowe 
Upon whose bankes on everie syde 
The wood of life doth growe 



There trees for evermore beare fruite 
And evermore doe springe 
There evermore the angels sit 
And evermore doe singe 

There David stands with harpe in hand 

As master of the Queere 

Tenne thousand times that man were 

blest t 
That might this musike heare 

Our Ladie singes Magnificat 

With tunes surpassinge sweete 

And all the virginns beare their partc 

Sitting above her feetc 

Te Deum doth Saint Ambrose singe 
Saint Augustine doth the like 
Ould Simeon and Zacharie 
Have not their songes to seeke 

There Magdalene hath left her mone 
And cheertulhe doth singe 
With blessed saints whose harmonic 
In everie street doth ringe 

Hierusalem my happie home 
Would God I were in thee 
Would God my woes were at an end 
Thy ioyes that I might see 



HENRY WILLIAMS BAKER 
1821-1877 

The King of love my Shepherd is 

THE zjrd Psalm has been a great comfort to untold num- 
bers of people. It was the psalm John Ruskin first learnt 
at his mother's knee. When St. Francis of Assisi went alone, 
bareheaded and barefoot, to convert the Sultan of Turkey, 
he kept up his spirits on his solitary pilgrimage by chanting 
the fourth verse: 'Yea, though I walk through the valley 
of the shadow of death, I will fear no evil: for Thou art 
with me; Thy rod and Thy staff they comfort me'. 

There have been written many metrical versions and 
paraphrases of this psalm. In Scotland the one chiefly 
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used is by Francis Rous and William Barton: The Lord's my 
Shepherd^ I'll not want. But the version more favoured by 
English congregations is Sir Henry Baker's: The "King of 
love my Shepherd is, his most popular hymn. 

A curious similarity exists between the first verse of Sir 
Henry's hymn, 

The King of love my Shepherd is, 

Whose goodness faileth never; 
I nothing lack, if I am His 

And He is mine for ever, 

and the corresponding verse of George Herbert's para- 
phrase, written over two-hundred years previously: 

The God of love my Shepherd is, 

And He that doth me feed; 
While He is mine and I am His 

What can I want or need? 

One wonders whether this is not an instance of conscious 
plagiarism, especially as nothing parallel to c He is mine and 
I am His* occurs in the psalm. 

Sir Henry Williams Baker was a Church of England 
clergyman who made a great study of hymnology. As 
chairman of the Committee of Compilers of 'Hymns 
Ancient and Modern', first published in 1861, he proved 
himself a hymnal editor of exceptional genius. A persistent 
hymn-mender, he achieved some notoriety, and suffered 
not a little opprobium for altering hymns submitted to 
him for inclusion in his famous compilation. One unkind 
contributor suggested that 'Hymns A. & M.', as the collec- 
tion was generally known, might well stand for *Hymns 
Asked for and Mutilated'; but that was an undeserved 
obloquy, for Sir Henry's amendments were in most if not 
all cases, great improvements, and have been accepted 
by editors of many subsequent hymnals. 

Sir Henry was, too, the composer of many hymn turns* 
the most outstanding being his beautiful air to Art tbw 
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wary, art thou languid, which he called 'Stephanos*. Strangely 
enough, however, although his ear for music was acute, 
and he had great creative gifts for melody, he was unable 
to compose correct harmonies, and those of all his hymn- 
tunes were made by his friend, Dr. Monk, who, incidentally, 
contributed many successful settings for "Hymns Ancient 
and Modern/ 

Sk Henry Baker passed away in 1877 at ^ a g e f fifty- 
six, and as he lay dying, the last words he was heard to 
utter were those of the third verse of his famous hymn: 

Perverse and foolish oft I strayed, 

But yet in love He sought me, 
And on His shoulder gently laid, 

And home, rejoicing, brought me. 



SABINE BARING-GOULD 

1834-1924 

Onward, Christian soldiers 

DURING the Victorian era it was the custom in the North 
of England to hold a united gathering of Sunday School 
scholars on Whit Monday, This took the form of a mam- 
moth procession, culminating in a generous feast either in a 
hall or a huge marquee erected in a field. 

These were great occasions for the children, and eagerly 
anticipated long before the event. The procession formed, 
the youngsters with their teachers would sometimes have 
to walk miles round the town; but that did not trouble 
them, with the prospect of a good 'tuck in' at the end of 
the long march. Also the tedium was alleviated by the 
lusty singing of hymns as they marched, accompanied by the 
local brass band, with banners waving and colours gaily 
flying. 

One such gathering was held on Whit Monday, 1865, at 



Horbury Bridge, Yorkshire. Here at the Mission had 
recently arrived a new curate, the Rev. S. Baring-Gould, and 
as a mark of courtesy he was asked on the previous day to 
select the hymns to be sung during the procession. He 
kindly did so, but the words of one of the hymns chosen, 
although set to a good marching tune by Haydn, did not 
appeal to him, so he at once gave his mind to writing fresh 
words to the tune, sitting up far into the night to complete 
what has become our most popular marching hymn, 
Onward,, Christian soldiers. 

Since then Sir Arthur Sullivan has set a fine new tune, 
'St. Gertrude/ to which the hymn is generally sung. 
Incidentally, Sullivan himself was surprised at the popu- 
larity of his tune. Just what he received in payment for 
this melody is not known, but it is believed to have been a 
very small sum, probably not more than a guinea or two. 

Regarding this hymn a good story is told of a certain 
Low Church vicar who very much objected to the Cross 
being carried in processions. He had a liking for processions, 
but considered the presence of the Cross as savouring too 
much of High Church ritual; and nothing the officials could 
say would make him change his mind. This caused some- 
what of a dilemma when Onward, Christian soldiers was to 
be sung during the procession, for the first verse would 
conflict with actual fact, containing, as it does, the lines: 

'With the Cross of Jesus 
Going on before.* 

What could be done? At last the choirmaster had an in- 
spiration, and with questionable humour altered the verse 
to: 

c OiTOard, Christian soldiers, 

Marching as to war, 
With the Cross of Jesus 

Left behind the door/ 
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Alas! how often is not the Cross of Jesus left behind the 
door? 

The Rev. Sabine Baring-Gould was born at Exeter in 
1834. After graduating at Clare College, Cambridge, he 
held several livings in the Church of England. Finally, 
in 1881, he was appointed to Lew Trenchard, a charming 
village in North Devon, and the family seat for the past 
three hundred years. There he remained as squire-rector 
for the remainder of his life, 

He was a very versatile author, and wrote on a diversity 
of subjects. Amongst his many religious prose books was 
'The Lives of the Saints' (1872-7), a laborious work in 
fifteen volumes, which had the distinction of being placed in 
the Roman 'Index Expurgatorius'. Another important book 
was 'Curious Myths of the Middle Ages' (i 866-7). He wrote 
many novels, not a few achieving considerable popularity. 

Besides Onward, Christian soldiers Baring-Gould was the 
author of a number of other hymns, the best known being, 
Now the day is over, and a fine rendering of Ingemann's 
hymn, Through the night of doubt and sorrow. 

He died in 1924 at the fine old age of ninety. 

RICHARD BAXTER 

1615-1691 
Lord, it belongs not to my care 

SOME years ago there appeared in the 'Spectator' an article 
on 'The Hope of Immortality'. At the end of a lengthy 
dissertation the writer came to the conclusion that, after 
all, nothing better could be said about the subject than had 
already been stated by Richard Baxter: 

My knowledge of that life is small, 

The eye of faith is dim; 
But 'tis enough that Christ knows all, 

And I shall be with him. 
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These lines conclude a poem contained in Baxter's 
Toetical Fragments' (1681), commencing: 

My whole, though broken heart, O Lord, 
From henceforth shall be thine. 

The original consists of eight eight-line stanzas, and is 
entitled: 'The Covenant and Confidence of Faith'. Appen- 
ded is a note: 'This covenant my dear wife, in her former 
sickness, subscribed with a cheerful will* (Job. 12, 26). 

Richard Baxter, who became an eminent divine and writer 
of a large number of works, had perhaps less than our 
estimation of a secondary education. Born at Rowton in 
Shropshire in the year 1615, he received his early tuition 
from the 'readers' of Rowton and adjacent villages. These 
'readers' were substitutes for incumbents, performing 
certain lay offices, but not licensed to preach. Baxter had 
a very poor opinion of them. Later he went to school, 
but never to a university. 

His father became a Christian when Richard was about 
ten years of age; and the courageous way in which his 
father met the petty persecution to which he was conse- 
quently subjected made a great impression on the young 
boy and contributed much to his own conversion. 

Upon leaving school, Richard's first employment was 
as an attendant at the Court of Charles I, but, finding the 
atmosphere there most uncongenial, he soon left the royal 
service. He then obtained a post of schoolmaster at Worce- 
ster; and at the age of twenty-three became Headmaster 
of the Grammar School at Dudley, Worcestershire. 

Meanwhile, he had received a theological training, and 
after only nine months at Dudley he was ordained as 
assistant-minister at Bridgnorth, Shropshire. Less than 
two years later he went to Kidderminster as a curate. 

But Baxter was a very unorthodox clergyman. He never 
celebrated the Holy Communion, refused to use the sign 
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of the cross in Holy Baptism, and refused to wear the 
surplice. 

During the Civil War he inclined to the Puritans. For 
this he was driven out of Kidderminster by the Royalists, 
and so came to serve as chaplain in the army of the Round- 
heads. After two years in this office he had to resign on 
account of ill-health, the commencement of an illness from 
which he suffered more or less all the rest of his life. It 
was about this time that he wrote his greatest book, 'The 
Saint's Everlasting Rest', published in 1650. 

Returning to Kidderminster at the conclusion of hostili- 
ties, Baxter resumed his ministry and laboured there for 
fourteen years. 

At the Restoration, although less than ever in agree- 
ment with the ordinances of the Church of England, he 
was appointed one of Charles IFs chaplains a tribute to 
his noted sincerity and integrity. He declined the offer of 
the bishopric of Hereford, however, and preferred to remain 
as a curate in Kidderminster. 

Shortly afterward, in 1662, was passed the Act of Unifor- 
mity. This had the effect of driving him, together with 
two thousand other clergymen, out of the Church, and he 
thereupon threw in his lot entirely with the Nonconfor- 
mists. 

A period of retirement followed, during which he lived 
at Acton, Middlesex, and spent his time busily writing about 
the Word he was forbidden to declare in public; until, 
upon the passing of the Act of Indulgence, in 1672, he was 
able to visit London and continue his preaching. 

In 1685 Baxter was arrested for alleged sedition, based 
upon his 'Paraphrase of the New Testament*, and appeared 
before the notorious Judge Jeffreys. The great Puritan 
bore himself meekly for the most part, but upon the judge 
remarking, 'Richard, I see the rogue in thy face/ he was 
quick to make the reply, *I had not known before that my 



face was a mirrorP Jeffreys sentenced him to a fine and 
imprisonment. 

Upon being pardoned and released eighteen months 
later, Baxter assisted the Rev. Matthew Sylvester in his 
ministry, helping with the conduct of services and in 
preaching, when health began to fail, and he could no 
longer preach, he still laboured on with his pen, until he 
died at Charterhouse Yard in 1691, in his seventy-sixth year. 

Richard Baxter was a voluminous and eloquent writer, 
his works embracing one hundred and sixty-eight titles. 
Dr. Samuel Johnson said of them: 'Read them all; they are 
all good. 5 His friends were amongst the greatest men of 
his time; the eminent commentator, Matthew Henry, being 
one who was proud of his friendship. 

He wrote a number of hymns, but none has stood the 
test of time so well as, ~Lord, it belongs not to my care., part of a 
poem written when the author was getting on towards the 
end of a life troubled by illness and persecution. 

BERNARD OF CLAIRVAUX 

1091-1153 

Jesus y the very thought of Thee 

Jesus, King most wonderful 

Jesus , Thou Joy of loving hearts 

THE father of St. Bernard of Clairvaux was a mediaeval 
knight who fought in the first Crusade; and his mother, 
the Lady Aletta, was also of noble birth. Both were pious; 
especially his mother, who from his birth in 1091 prayed 
that her son might be a monk. She died when he was young, 
but her prayers were wonderfully answered; for, although 
Bernard at first desired to become a soldier, and was educated 
at the University of Paris with that intention, upon reaching 
manhood he decided to give himself up wholly to the 
religious life. 
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So, leaving the University at the age of twenty-two, 
Bernard entered the Cistercian Monastery of Citeaux, near 
Dijon, in Burgundy. Even at that early age his good in- 
fluence and power of persuasion were so strong, that his 
example was immediately followed by an uncle a notable 
and wealthy man and four brothers, besides several of 
his friends, all of whom accompanied him into monastic 
life. 

The ascetic practices of the Order were very severe, and 
Bernard was so punctilious in observing the stringent 
rules that at times his health was endangered. But his 
austerity brought him fame and promotion, and after three 
years he, with twelve fellow monks, was sent out by the 
Head of the Monastery Stephen Harding, an Englishman 
to establish a new Monastery. 

After much searching, they came to a spot within a 
pathless forest, a lonely place known as the 'Valley of 
Wormwood"; and there they laboured, courageous and 
cheerful, with Bernard as their abbot, until the Valley of 
wormwood' was transformed into Clairvaux, the Valley of 

light*. 

Rapidly Abbot Bernard's fame spread; he gained extra- 
ordinary influence and a great reputation, even kings and 
popes being amongst the many who applied to him for 
advice and counsel. Several offers of bishoprics were made 
to him, but all these he rejected, preferring to remain the 
Abbot of Clairvaux. 

In 1140 he engaged in a vigorous controversy with the 
rationalistic monk, Peter Abelard, whom he forced to 
retire from the contest with ignominy. 

Six years later, urged by Pope Eugenius III, he persuaded 
the King of France, Louis VII, and the German Emperor, 
Conrad III, to undertake the second Crusade; but this was 
an unfortunate enterprise and met with sad disaster. 

Bernard wrote many books on religious and ecclesiastical 
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subjects, and in 1140 published his most celebrated Latin 
poem entitled, 'Jesu dulcis memoria', or, as it became 
known, the 'Rosy Hymn', a name given it for the warm 
glow of love to the Redeemer with which it is permeated. 
David Livingstone tells us in his journal how he crooned 
it to himself in the wilds of Africa. 'That hymn of St. 
Bernard, on the name of Christ, although in what might 
be termed dog-Latin, pleases me so; it rings in my ears as I 
wander across the wild, wild wilderness.' 

Many translations have been made of various portions 
of this poem (also called, Bernard's 'joyful rhythm'); the 
most beautiful in our language being, Jesus, the very thought 
of Thee and Jesus, King most wonderful, by Edward Caswall, 
and Jesus, Thou Joy of loving hearts, a particularly faithful 
rendering by Ray Palmer. 

Bernard was a great theologian and a most eloquent 
preacher. Luther called him 'the best monk that ever lived.' 

He died in 1153, and eleven years afterwards was cano- 
nised by Pope Alexander III. He is one of the principal 
saints in the Romish Calendar, and has been styled 'the last 
of the Fathers/ 

(Note: Although 'Jesu dulcis memoria' is traditionally 
ascribed to St. Bernard of Clairvaux, it must be stated that 
many modern scholars doubt whether he was actually the 
author.) 

BERNARD OF CLUNY 

1 2th century 

Jerusalem, the golden 

Brief fife is here our portion 

For thee, O dear, dear country 

Bernard of Cluny must not be confused with St Bernard 
of Clairvaux. They both lived in the nth century, but the 
famous Abbot of Clairvaux is supposed to have predeceased 
the humbler monk of Cluny. 
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Each wrote a long poem, translated portions of which, 
in both cases, have become some of the most famous and 
beloved hymns in our language. 

Dr. John Mason Neale, the renowned translator, in his 
tribute to Keble, happily distinguishes between the two: 

Bernard, Minstrel of the Cross, 
And Bernard, who with home-sick view 

Counting all other joys but loss, 
Jerusalem the golden drew. 

Described both as 'of Morlaix' (his birthplace) and 'of 
Cluny' (his monastery), very little is known of the lesser 
Bernard. His parents were English, but he was born in 
Brittany, and entered the palatial monastery of Cluny in 
about 1 140, when Peter the Venerable was the abbot. There 
he apparently remained for the rest of his life. 

Called sometimes, T>e contemptu mundi*, and sometimes, 
'Hora Novissima', Bernard's great work was a lengthy poem, 
comprising three thousand lines in a peculiar metre. It is 
a fierce and outspoken satire in which are reviewed the vices 
and follies of the time. Most of it is sad and expresses 
self-abasement, but it opens with a very beautiful descrip- 
tion of the peace and glory of heaven; and it was from this 
portion that Dr. Neale has translated the lovely hymns, 
Jerusalem, the golden; 'Brief life is here our portion, and For 
thee, O dear, dear country, under the title, *A Rhythm on the 
Celestial Country/ 

Djr. Neale had the highest regard for this work, and 
expresses his thankfulness that the 'Cluniac's verses have 
been permitted to solace the death-beds of so many of God's 
servants, and not seldom, to have supplied them with the 
kst earthly language of praise/ 

*De contemptu mundf was dedicated to Peter the Vener- 
able, and in his dedication Bernard wrote: 'Often and of 
long time I had heard the Bridegroom, but had not listened 
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to Him, saying "Thy voice is pleasant in Mine ears." And 
again the Beloved cried out: "Open to Me, My sister." 
What then? I arose that I might open to my Beloved. And 
I said, "Lord, to the end that my heart may think, that my 
pen may write, and that my mouth may set forth Thy praise, 
pour into my heart and pen and mouth Thy grace." And 
the Lord said, "Open thy mouth." Which he straightway 
filled with the spirit of wisdom and understanding. And I 
say it no wise arrogantly, but with all humility, and therefore 
boldly: that unless that spirit of wisdom and understanding 
had been with me and poured in upon so difficult a metre, 
I could not have composed so long a work,' 

EDWARD HENRY BICKERSTETH 
1825-1906 

Peace y perfect peace 

The beautiful hymn, Peace 9 perfect peace,, which has 
brought consolation to so many, was written in unusual 
circumstances and in a very short time. 

In 1875 the Rev. Edward Henry Bickersteth was staying 
in Harrogate with his family. One Sunday morning he 
attended the parish church and heard a sermon preached by 
the Vicar, Canon Gibbon, from the text: c Thou wilt keep 
ham in perfect peace, whose^ mind is stayed on Thee,' 
(Isaiah 26, 3), which made a deep impression on Mr. 
Bickersteth. 

In the afternoon he visited a relative, Archdeacon Hill, 
who was dying. Finding him in a somewhat despondent 
mood, Mr. Bickersteth, still under the influence of the ser- 
mon and desiring to comfort the Archdeacon, put pencil 
to paper and in a few minutes produced this lovely hymn, 
Peace y perfect peace. 

Since then Mr. Bickersteth's son has said he clearly recalls 
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his father that Sunday afternoon telling his children he 
had written a hymn, which he proceeded to read. They 
had a charming family custom of each member repeating a 
hymn at tea-time on Sundays, led by the father; sometimes 
it would be a new hymn of his own, as on that occasion. 

Who is not familiar with this hymn? Some may even 
have memorised it. But how many realise that each verse, 
except the last, comprises a question and answer? For 
instance, the first verse commences with a question: Teace, 
perfect peace, in this dark world of sin?' followed by the 
answer: 'The blood of Jesus whispers peace within/ 

The well-known American poet, Richard le Gallienne, 
once said of this hymn, c lt would be difficult to name any 
other hymn so filled with the sense of man's security as 
this, which tranquillises me at certain moments to a remark- 
able degree/ 

Born at Islington in 1825, Edwatd Henry Bickersteth was 
the son of Rev. Edward Bickersteth, rector of Watton in 
Herefordshire. In due time he went to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where, although not a brilliant scholar, he 
nevertheless won the Chancellor's medal for English verse 
in three successive years, 1844, 1845, and 1846. 

Graduating in 1848, he obtained a curacy in Norfolk, and 
by 1 8 5 2 was Rector of Hinton Martell in Dorsetshire. Three 
years afterwards he became Vicar of Christ Church, Hamp- 
stead, and remained there for thirty years. 

In 1885 Dr. Bickersteth was appointed to the Deanery of 
Gloucester, which he held for only a short time, as soon 
afterwards he succeeded Dr. Temple as Bishop of Exeter. 
He had a son, also named Edward, who became a bishop 
before his father, Tokyo in Japan being his diocese. 

The Bishop of Exeter's failing health compelled him to 
resign in 1900, and six years later, in his eighty-second year, 
he was called into the presence of his Master, Whom he 
had so faithfully served. 
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Dr. Bickersteth wrote many hymns, but Peace> perfect 
peace is by far the most popular. 

THOMAS BINNEY 
1798-1874 

Eternal light! Eternal light! 

*GoD to man doth speak in solitude/ 

One evening the Rev. Thomas Binney, responding to an 
inherent inclination for solitude, sought the seclusion of 
his study and sat at the open window contemplating the 
peaceful scene outside. 

Presently the sun set and 'night spread still and restful 
over the face of nature/ Then, beyond the eastern horizon 
appeared the moon, while stars peeped out in the darkling 
sky. As he observed the slow commingling of moon and 
starlight with the feebling rays of the sun, the thought came 
to Mr. Binney that fight is eternal. 

For a long time he sat in silent reflection, until gradually 
were formed in his mind the lines of his beautiful hymn: 

Eternal light! Eternal lightl 

How pure the soul must be, 
When, placed within Thy searching sight, 
It shrinks not, but with calm delight 

Can live and look on Thee! 

Mr. Binney wrote a number of hymns, but this one alone 
became popular. It was published in 1826, together with a 
tune specially composed. This tune did not meet with 
favour, and not until 1855, when another tune was set to 
the verses by a Mr. Burnett, of Highgate,did the hymn gain 
popularity. Since then other melodies have been written, 
the best and most favoured at the present time being the 
exceedingly effective tune, 'Newcastle*, composed by 
H. L. Morley. 



Thomas Binney was born of humble parentage at New- 
castle-on-Tyne in 1798. Upon leaving school he was 
employed as an assistant at a bookseller's. Here his interest 
in literature was aroused, and the desire created to improve 
his mind. To that end he diligently studied Latin and 
Greek, and particularly English composition. 

Wishing to enter the ministry, Binney managed, by dint 
of careful economy, to become a student at Wymondley 
College, where he was trained for his vocation. 

His first charge was at Bradford, but he was not ordained 
until called to Newport, Isle of Wight. (Here, incidentally, 
he lived close to the house in which later resided Mrs. 
Jemima Luke, the writer of I think when I read that sweet 
story of old}. 

At Newport Binney attracted much attention by his 
forceful preaching, and in 1829 he was invited to the pas- 
torate of the famous King's Weigh House Chapel in London. 

His powerful and inspiring discourses drew large congre- 
gations, and during his ministry the chapel became a vital 
spiritual centre of great influence. 

Dr. Binney was very particular regarding the religious 
dignity of worship in Nonconformist churches, even advo- 
cating certain Episcopalian practices; and he published a 
significant book on the subject, entitled, 'The Service of 
Song in the House of the Lord/ 

Always outspoken, Dr. Binney took a delight in dis- 
cussions on controversial subjects, and on one occasion 
gave a lecture entitled, *Is it possible to make the best of 
both worlds?' which caused a great sensation. 

After forty years of strenuous work at King's Weigh 
House Chapel, broken only on two occasions by visits to 
America in 1845 and Australia in 1857, Dr. Binney resigned 
from the ministry in 1871. Not for long, however, did he 
live to enjoy his well-earned retirement, for three years 
kter he passed away. 
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As he lay dying he was often heard to repeat the third 
verse of Eternal light! 

O how shall I, whose native sphere 

Is dark, whose mind is dim, 
Before the Ineffable appear, 
And on my naked spirit bear 

The uncreated beam? 



P. P. BLISS 
1838-1876 

Whosoever heareth, shout, shout the sound 
Hold the fort 9 for I am coming 

IT is not generally known that the second initial of P. P. 
Bliss stands for no name at all. This popular hymn-writer 
had only one Christian name, which was spelled in the 
unusual manner of Phillipp; and as a nom-de-plume he 
made use of the peculiarity by writing his signature, 'Philip 
P. Bliss', or, more frequently, C P. P. Bliss*. 

In 1850, at the early age of twelve, Bliss was baptised by 
immersion, and joined the Baptist Church of Cherry Flats, 
Tioga County, Pennsylvania. He did not confine his 
activities to that denomination, but associated a great deal 
with the Methodists, joining with them in camp-meetings 
and revival services, gaining much experience thereby in 
evangelical work. William B. Bradbury, the composer of 
many popular hymn-tunes, including Even me> was of 
great assistance to him in forming an appreciation, and 
recognising the value of song in worship. 

In 1864 Bliss went to Chicago, where for nearly ten years 
he worked with George F. Root, the noted American musi- 
cian and composer, in the conducting of musical institutes 
and conventions in the West. In 1874 he was invited by 
Major Whittle, the famous evangelist, to join him in evange- 
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listic work, and the conjunction of 'Whittle and Bliss* 
became nearly as well-known as that of c Moody and Sankey* 
and 'Torrey-Alexander'. Like Mr. Sankey and Mr. Alex- 
ander, Bliss led the singing at their meetings, and great 
was the impression he created by the charm of his renderings 
of sacred songs. 

In 1869 a young Englishman, Henry Moorhouse, known 
as the 'Boy Preacher', was engaged in conducting mission 
services in the States, and Mr. Moody invited him to preach 
for a week at his church in Chicago. Enormous crowds 
gathered to hear him, and each night he preached from the 
same text, John 3, 16, 'God so loved the world.' Mr. Bliss 
attended these meetings, and Moorhouse's discourses so 
inspired him that he wrote a hymn which became one of his 
most popular: Whosoever heareth, shout > shout the sound! with 
its appealing emphasis on the all-important refrain, 'Who- 
soever willP 

The following year Bliss was at a Sunday School meeting 
at Rockford, Illinois, with Major Whittle, at which the 
major related the story of how, six years previously, during 
the American Qvil War, General Corse, of the Federal 
Army, found himself in a fort with fifteen hundred men 
completely surrounded by General French's forces. The 
situation appeared to be hopeless, and the Federals were 
about to surrender, when signalling was observed from the 
top of a mountain some twenty miles away. It was a message 
from an army sent to their relief, and read: 'Hold the fort; 
I am coining. Sherman/ Encouraged by the signal, the 
Federals held out for another three hours, until General 
Sherman's troops arrived and the Confederates were forced 
to retreat. 

Upon this incident Bliss quickly conceived the idea of 
another famous hymn, and the next day, at a 'Whittle and 
Bliss' meeting in the Y.M.C.A. rooms at Chicago, he wrote 
the chorus on a blackboard: 
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'Hold the fort, for I am coming/ 

Jesus signals still; 
Wave the answer back to heaven, 

'By Thy grace we will/ 

Mr. Bliss then sang the verses and the audience speedily 
took up the chorus. Thus was first given to the world this 
celebrated hymn, which in a very short time became tre- 
mendously popular. 

Bliss, however, never shared in the general high opinion 
of it, and considered other of his compositions were much 
better. But posterity evidently thought differently, for 
when a monument was erected to his memory at Rome, 
Pennsylvania, the inscription pkced thereon was, 

P. P. BLISS 
AUTHOR OF 'HOLD THE FORT* 

Bliss's end was sudden and tragic. On 29th December 
1876 he and his wife were travelling in a train bound for 
Chicago, when at Ashtabula, Ohio, as they were passing 
over a bridge, it collapsed, and the entire train was hurled 
into the river below and the cars caught fire. Bliss, who 
before the accident had been reading his Bible and writing 
a new song, managed to escape through a window; but, 
discovering that his wife was still in the burning train, he 
rushed back to save her, and in trying to do so lost his own 
life. 

Duffield relates how at the memorial meeting held in 
Chicago it was remembered that the last time Bliss sang in 
that city he had said: C I don't know as I shall ever sing here 
again, but I want to sing this as the language of my heart/ 
Then he sang, *I know not the hour when my Lord will 



come/ 



HORATIUS BONAR 
1808-1889 

I heard the voice of Jesus say 
When the weary, seeking rest 

DR. HORATIUS BONAR wrote so many famous hymns that 
it is difficult to decide which is the most popular. Probably 
I heard the voice of Jesus say takes the first place, closely fol- 
lowed by When the weary, seeking rest. Others much beloved 
are, A few morejears shall roll; Thy way, not mine, O "Lord; O 
Love of God, how strong and true, and Go, labour on; spend and 
be spent. 

Based on John i, 16, 'Of his fulness have all we received, 
and grace for grace*, I heard the voice of Jesus say first appeared 
under the title, The Voice from Galilee, in 'Hymns of 
Faith and Hope', first series, 1857, but was probably written 
some years previously. The original manuscript is a curious 
document, for some of the words are written in a kind of 
shorthand, and little sketches are drawn all over the margin 
of the page, evidently made while the writer was thinking 
out the lines of his hymn. 

When the weary, seeking rest is modelled on the pattern of 
Solomon's prayer at the dedication of the Temple (i Kings, 
8, 23-30), and was conceived in this way. Dr. Bonar was 
asked to supply words to a tune composed by Dr. W. H. 
Callcott, which concludes with a strain of Mendelssohn's. 
This passage reminded him of the reiterated phrase in 
Solomon's prayer; so he fashioned each verse to end with 
the following lines: 

Hear then, in love, O Lord, the cry, 
In heaven, Thy dwelling-place on high, 

(Incidentally, Dr. Callcott was a well-known organist and 
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composer, who performed the extraordinary feat of setting 
to music the multiplication table). 

Dr. Bonar was born in 1808 at Edinburgh, and was 
educated first at the High School (one of his contemporaries 
there afterwards becoming the famous Archbishop Tait), 
and then at Edinburgh University, where he was fortunate 
enough to have as theological instructor, Dr. Thomas 
Chalmers, the celebrated divine, and one of the most potent 
Scottish personalities of the nineteenth century. 

In 1837 Bonar was ordained as minister of the Church of 
Scotland at Kelso; and there commenced a life-long ministiy 
of devotion and enthusiasm which continued over a period 
of fifty years. It was said of him that he was always visiting, 
always preaching, always writing and always praying. A 
young servant in his house owed her conversion to his 
frequent praying often in the privacy of his study for 
she said to herself, c lf be needs to pray so much, what will 
become of me if I do not pray?' 

For nearly thirty years Dr. Bonar remained at Kelso, 
While there he seceded from the Church of Scotland at the 
time of the Disruption in 1843, and followed his old teacher 
in the establishment of the Free Church. In 1866 he became 
pastor of Dr. Chalmers 7 church, the Grange in Edinburgh, 
continuing his ministry there until his death in 1889. 

Dr. Bonar's literary output was very large, and many of 
his works have had great circulation, several editions being 
issued of such books as, 'The Night of Weeping; or, Words 
for the suffering Family of God', and its sequel, *The Morn- 
ing of Joy*. Duffield in his 'English Hymns' says of Bonar's 
two little books, 'God's Way of Peace' and 'God's Way of 
Holiness', that they 'would relieve many a troubled Christian 
if he would turn to them in preference to abstract theology/ 

But it is as a hymn-writer that Dr. Bonar is now princi- 
pally known. Strangely enough, his hymns for many years 
were used by nearly every denomination but his own; for 
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the Free Church of Scotland was at that time rigidly opposed 
to the singing at worship of anything but Metrical Psalms 
and paraphrases. 

Just when and where his hymns were written is difficult 
to ascertain, as their author was very sensitive to any refer- 
ence to his share in their production. But it is known that 
one of his earliest, I lay my sins on Jesus, was written for his 
Sunday School, when he was assistant to the minister of 
South Leith. He called this, 'The Substitute', and it was 
published in the 'Bible Hymn-book' of 1844. 

A few more years shall roll was sung for the first time at 
St. James' Church, Leith, on New Year's Day, 1843, only a 
few months before the writer left the Established Church 
to become minister of the Free Church. 

Like Whittier, Dr. John Mason Neale, and maybe many 
another hymnist, Dr. Bonar had no knowledge of music; 
from which fact it is evident that such knowledge is not a 
prerequisite for the writing of singable hymns, a distinctive 
characteristic of those of Dr. Bonar. 

At a memorial service held at the Grange Church, the 
Rev. R. H. Lundie, an intimate friend of Dr. Bonar, said: 
'His hymns were written in very varied circumstances, some- 
times timed by the tinkling brook that babbled near him; 
sometimes attuned to the ordered tramp of the ocean, whose 
crested waves broke on the beach by which he wandered; 
sometimes set to the rude music of the railway train that 
hurried him to the scene of duty; sometimes measured by 
the silent rhythm of the midnight stars that shone above 
him/ In such odd times and occasions were born some of 
the best beloved of our hymns. 
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JOHN BOWING 
1792-1872 

In the Cross of Christ I glory 

IT is interesting that such a hymn as In the Cross of Christ I 
glory should have been written by one of the most dis- 
tinguished members of the Unitarian Church. Moreover, 
of the many hymns he wrote, a number have appeared in 
Christian hymnals. But perhaps the explanation lies in the 
fact that while the writer, Sir John Bowring, was a Unitarian 
in theory, in practice he was a devoted and evangelical 
believer. 

John Bowring was born at Exeter in 1792, educated at 
Moreton Hampstead Grammar School, and at an early age 
entered his father's business, the manufacture of woollen 
goods for China and Spain. 

Realising a knowledge of Spanish would be an advantage 
in business, he rapidly learnt that knguage. Finding the 
task remarkably easy, he turned his attention to other lan- 
guages, and before he was sixteen he had acquired in addi- 
tion, French, Italian, Portugese, German and Dutch. For 
none of these did he engage a teacher except French. So 
remarkable a linguist did be become, that it is said he even- 
tually gained a competent knowledge of one hundred lan- 
guages. 

Taking advantage of the opportunity afforded him by 
travelling on the Continent as representative of his fathers 
firm, he interested himself in the study of song-poetry of 
Europe; and his first publications were translations of lyrics 
from the Russian, Serbian, Polish, Magyar, Swedish, Frisian, 
Esthonian, Spanish, and other languages. 

In 1824 he abandoned commerce for politics, being 
especially attracted to the work of Jeremy Bentham, one of 



the most productive and influential of English writers on 
politics and jurisprudence. Under his influence Bowring 
adopted Bentham's Radical principles, and supported them 
in the 'Westminster Review', of which he was editor from 
1825 to 1830. 

Then followed a succession of visits to several foreign 
countries as commissioner to examine and report on the 
public accounts. 

In 1835 Bo wring entered Parliament as an ardent free- 
trader, representing Clyde Boroughs, but lost his seat in 
1837. Four years later he became a member for Bolton, 
which seat he held until 1849. During his parliamentary 
activities he was responsible for several useful measures; and 
as a strong advocate of the decimal system he introduced 
the florin into our coinage. 

Financial losses caused him to retire from Parliament, 
whereupon he was appointed British Consul at Canton. In 
1854 he was knighted upon his elevation to the governor- 
ship of Hong Kong. He retired from public service in 1 8 5 9 
and gave himself up to literary pursuits. 

Sk John Bowring was a voluminous writer and pub- 
lished many important works on a variety of subjects. But 
poetry claimed his principal literary attention, and several 
of his books comprised translations of poems in a number 
of foreign languages, showing great taste and skill. 

Duffield in his English Hymns' remarks that Bowring 
'seems to have touched the very nerve centres of language, 
and to have comprehended by a supreme instinct the essence 
of the poet's thought.* 

Sk John was the author of original poems and hymns. 
His 'Matins and Vespers, with Hymns and Devotional 
Pieces', appeared in 1823 . Two years later followed 'Hymns: 
as a Sequel to the Matins', in which was included In the 
Cross of Christ I glory > his most popular and indeed one of 
the few of his hymns now in common use. 
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After a life of strenuous activity, during which he was a 
strong advocate of Prison Reform, and devoted much time 
to benevolent and Christian enterprises, this remarkable 
man died in 1 872, at the age of eighty-one. His tombstone 
bears the appropriate inscription: 'In the Cross of Christ I 
glory.' 

WILLIAM BULLOCK 

1798-1874 

We love the place > God 

ABOUT one hundred and twenty years ago William Bullock, 
a young naval lieutenant, was employed with his brother, 
Admiral Frederick Bullock, in making a survey of the coast 
of Newfoundland. 

William was a serious-minded man and had written both 
prose and poetry of a religious nature. 

Moving amongst the natives, he found they had no 
knowledge of Christianity oj of any other religion. This dis- 
covery came as a shock to him, and he straightway decided 
to resign his commission and become a missionary to these 
benighted people. To this end he was ordained, and settled 
in Newfoundland under the direction of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel. 

At a small place named Trinity Bay Mr. Bullock com- 
menced his ministry, and with the help of some of his flock 
built a small church. For the consecration service in 1827 
he wrote a special hymn, We love the place> God (based on 
Psalm 26, 8: 'Lord, I have loved the habitation of Thy 
house'), which has since become very popular as the first 
hymn of Sabbath worship. 

This hymn has suffered much alteration from the original, 
which contained two verses that never appear in present 
day hymn-books. These are: 
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We love Thy saints who come 

Thy mercy to proclaim, 
To call the wanderers home 

And magnify Thy name. 

Our first and ktest love 

To Zion shall be given 
The house of God above, 

On earth the gate of heaven. 

It is supposed that the first of these verses has been 
omitted because it refers to the preacher; but why should 
he not have a verse for his particular benefit? The hymn as 
we sing it to-day contains new alterations and some extra 
verses by Sir Henry Baker. 

The Rev. William Bullock eventually became Dean of 
Halifax, the capital of Nova Scotia, and for many years 
after his death in 1 874, at the age of seventy-six, he was 
remembered with much affection and his gracious influence 
was widely felt. 

Trinity Bay, it is interesting to know, had the unique 
distinction of producing five ministers of the Gospel, owing 
largely to the initial interest taken in the spiritual welfare of 
the natives by William Bullock. 

JOHN BUNYAN 
1628-1688 

Who would true valour see 

JOHN BUNYAN was born at Elstow,- Bedfordshire, in 1628. 
People of his name can be traced in that county back to the 
1 2th century, but it is quite possible he belonged to a caste 
of itinerant gipsies. 

His education was of the most meagre, little more than 
reading and writing being taught to the children of his 
ckss in those days. 

According to his own account, Bunyan was an idle boy, 
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and notoriously ungodly, particularly addicted to swearing, 
lying and blasphemy. During his early years he was terrified 
of evil agencies, and constantly fearful of malevolent spirits; 
but these apprehensions quite disappeared as he approached 
manhood and came under the influence of the Holy Spirit, 
when courage and confidence became characteristic of the 
rest of his life. 

For awhile, after leaving school, he followed his father's 
occupation of a tinker, except for a short period during the 
Civil War, when he became a soldier. He was present at the 
siege of Leicester, and it may have been that this experience, 
with its close proximity to death, awakened in him con- 
siderations of his personal state; for, returning to Elstow, 
his thoughts were much occupied by his spiritual condition. 

Shortly afterwards, when he was nineteen, he married a 
girl, a thoughtful wench, whose sole contribution to the 
home consisted of |gvo religious books, given her by her 
father: e The Plain Man's Pathway to Heaven', written by 
Arthur Dent, a minister in Essex, and 'The Practice of 
Piety', by Lewis Bayly, Bishop of Bangor. These books 
she read to her husband, and although he was not yet con- 
victed of sin, they aroused in him a longing for a better life.* 
Later, a sermon on Sabbath breaking and a talk with a 
poor, but Christian man, still further affected him, and he 
commenced to read the Bible* 

One day, as he worked at his trade, he overheard a con- 
versation about the blessings of religion between some 
pious women sitting at their cottage doors close by. This 
gave him still more food for thought, with the result that 
he determined to leave his evil companions and associate 
only with those of good reputation. 

After many trials and errors, and much mental conflict, 
Bunyan was finally led to accept Christ as his Saviour; and 
from that time made it the purpose of his life to convey to 
others the glad tidings of salvation. 
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He came under the influence of John Gifford known as 
'holy John Gifford' pastor of the Congregational com- 
munity at Bedford, and joined his Church in 1 6 5 3 , Although, 
as Dr. John Brown says in his biography of Bunyan, *In his 
work entitled "Differences in Judgment about Water Bap- 
tism no bar to Communion", he rather implies than plainly 
states that he is a Baptist'. In a further work called 'The 
Heavenly Footman', published posthumously, Bunyan 
warns his readers, inter alia y not to have too much company 
with some Anabaptists, 'though I go under that name 
myself/ 

He became a regular preacher at Bedford and in the 
neighbouring villages, his graphic discourses having a 
powerful effect upon his hearers. 

In the same year his wife died, leaving him with four 
little children, one blind. He, however, married a second 
time, with results as happy as those of his first marriage. 

For five years he preached unmolested, but soon after the 
Restoration the ecclesiastical authorities began to worry 
him; and in 1660 he was convicted as 'a common upholder 
of several unlawful meetings and conventicles/ and was 
committed to Bedford Gaol. There for twelve years he 
remained a prisoner, with but a brief interval of a few weeks. 
But not even this confinement could prevent him from 
preaching, for he regularly ministered to the prisoners 
in the gaol. 

John Bunyan wrote a number of books, the first when he 
was only twenty-two, called 'Sighs from Hell', a record of 
spiritual struggle. During his imprisonment he continued 
his writing and produced four books: 'The Holy City, or 
the New Jerusalem* (1665); 'Grace Abounding to the Chief 
of Sinners', an autobiographical and devotional narrative 
(1666); 'Justification of Jesus Christ' (1671); and 'Defence 
of the Doctrines of Justification' (1672). 

While in prison Bunyan was able partially to support his 



family by making long-tagged thread laces, the art of which 
he was taught during his incarceration. 

His devoted wife was persistent in her strenuous efforts 
to secure his release, but without success; and she and the 
blind child had to wait a long while before they were all 
once again united. 

In 1671, the year before his release, Bunyan was appointed 
pastor of the Church at Bedford. Here he became extremely 
popular and ministered for over sixteen years except for a 
break in 1675, when he spent another six months in prison 
tinder the Conventicle Act. 

It was during this second imprisonment that the first 
part of 'Pilgrim's Progress' was written. This part was pub- 
lished in 1678, the second part not appearing until 1685. 
The work immediately achieved popularity; and has become 
famous the world over, having been translated into no less 
than one hundred and twenty languages and dialects. 

Dr. Arnold of Rugby, writing to Mr. Justice Coleridge in 
1836, said f l have left off reading our divines, but if I could 
find a great man among them I would read him thankfully 
and earnestly. As it is, I hold John Bunyan to have been a 
man of incomparatively greater genius than any of them, 
and to have given a far truer and more edifying picture of 
Christianity. His "Pilgrim's Progress" seems to be a com- 
plete reflection of Scripture/ 

Bunyan wrote no hymns as such, although many odd 
verses are scattered throughout some of his works. But the 
three stanzas comprising Who would true valour see have been 
used in public worship, and, especially during recent years, 
this quaint hymn has become exceedingly popular* It 
appears in the second part of 'Pilgrim's Progress* as the 
song of Valiant after his talk with Greatheart, 

Bunyan died in 1688 at the house of Mr. Strudwick, a 
grocer, at the sign of the 'Star* on Snow Hill, London, and 
was buried in Bunhill Fields. 
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MARY BUTLER 
1841-1916 

'Looking upward every day 

To a certain little girl the Confirmation Service held at 
Shrewsbury one Sunday in 1874 was indeed a red-letter 
day. Such occasions are, or should be, always memorable, 
but for that young candidate this particular event had a very 
special import. 

Not only did the solemn spiritual significance of the 
celebration leave an indelible mark on the mind and heart 
of the thirteen year old girl; but, also, at the service was sung 
for the first time a hymn specially written for the Confirma- 
tion by her aunt, which was to be a constant reminder 
throughout her life of the ceremony at which she was 
received into full communion with the Church. For the 
hymn, Looking upward every daj> has become one of the most 
famous of children's hymns. 

For over forty years the writer, Miss Mary Butler, was 
able to enjoy the popularity of her hymn. Her niece and 
namesake, Miss Mary H. Butler, for whom it was written, 
still lives to take pride also in its fame. Now an octogena- 
rian, she is one of the very few survivors of her aunt's 
relatives and friends; and to her I am indebted for most of 
the information regarding her distinguished kinswoman. 

The aunt, Miss Mary Butler, was born in 1841, the 
second daughter of Canon Butler, rector of Langar-cum- 
Burnstone, Nottinghamshire; and grand-daughter of Dr. 
Samuel Butler, first headmaster of Shrewsbury School, who 
became the kst Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry before 
that diocese was divided. 

Of a most kindly disposition, Miss Butler had a very 
lovable personality; and if, as Sir Philip Sidney said, 'Doing 
good is the only certainly happy action of a man's life', 
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Miss Butler's life must have been of the very happiest, for 
she was always doing good. 

Her principal interest was rescue work, to which she 
devoted most of her life. Amongst other benevolent actions 
she founded St. Saviour's Home for Girls in Shrewsbury; 
and this undertaking, and numerous other philanthropic 
activities, brought her into contact with many notable 
people who became close friends. 

Her chief relaxation was music, of which she was particu- 
larly fond. 

Miss Butler wrote a number of hymns, some of which are 
still in use, but the only one to achieve popularity was 
Looking upward every day. 

This hymn consists of six stanzas, but in some hymnals 
the following verse, for some strange reason, is omitted: 

Every day more gratefully 

Kindnesses receiving, 
Every day more readily 

Injuries forgiving. 

Miss Butler's death in 1916, at the age of seventy-five 
years, was greatly lamented by her many friends of all 
sorts and conditions. 



JOHN CENNICK 
1718-1755 

CHARLES WESLEY AND MARTIN MADAN 
1707*1788 1726-1790 

Lo, He comes with clouds descending 

MANY hymns (besides translations) have owed their exis- 
tence to two writers; a particularly notable instance being 
the collection of hymns issued in 1696 under the title of *A 
New Version of the Psalms of David*, written jointly by the 
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Poet Laureate, Nahum Tate, and his friend, Nicholas 
Brady, in which first appeared Through all the changing scenes 
of life. 

But rarely is found a hymn for which three writers are 
responsible. An outstanding example is, Lo, He comes with 
clouds descending. To whom exactly credit is due for the 
writing of this hymn is uncertain, but Martin Madan, Charles 
Wesley and John Cennick all appear to have had a hand in 
its compilation. It apparently originated with John Cennick, 
was altered by Charles Wesley and edited by Martin Madan. 
This last named writer had a particular flak for altering and 
editing other people's hymns, and was not a little successful 
in so doing. 

A friend and relative of the poet Cowper, Madan was 
one of the many converts of John Wesley, coming under 
his influence while studying for the Bar. 

Cennick as a youth was gay and frivolous, but at the age 
of eighteen his thoughts turned to spiritual considerations, 
and finally he became converted through the teaching of the 
Wesleys and Whitefield. Upon the recommendation of 
John Wesley he obtained in 1740 the post of teacher at a 
school for colliers* children at Kingswood, near Bristol. 
Subsequently he assisted Mr. Wesley in his preaching 
activities, but eventually separated from him in consequence 
of differences in doctrinal opinions. Later he joined the 
Moravians, travelled in Germany, and preached in the North 
of Ireland. He was only thirty-seven when he died in 175 5 . 
John Cennick is particularly remembered to-day as the 
author of the well-known Graces: Be present at our table, 
Lord, and We^ thank Thee, Lord, for this our food; also the 
evening hymn, 'Ere I sleep, for every favour, 

A word may be added about the tune f Helmsley*, to which 
the hymn, Lo, He comes, is generally sung. 

It first appeared as the melody of a popular song, Guardian 
angels, now protect me, some time in the i8th century. 
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Thomas Olivers, who wrote The God of Abraham praise^ 
adapted the tune to suit Lo, He comes mth clouds descending; 
but Martin Madan, who altered some of the words, amended 
the tune to the form in which it is sung to-day. About this 
period there became popular a hornpipe, very similar to 
this hymn-tune. So at one and the same time the melody 
served the triple purpose of a popular song, a hymn-tune 
and a hornpipe. 

JOSIAH CONDER 

1789-1855 

'Bread of Heaven! on Thee I feed 
The Lord is King, lift up thy mice 

ONE of the most beautiful Holy Communion hymns, 
Thread of Heaven! on Thee I feed, was written by Josiah Conder 
in the first person singular, but in some hymnals the first 
person plural has been substituted. Whether the personal 
is preferable to the impersonal approach for such a solemn 
service as the Holy Communion is a matter of opinion; 
but it is evident the author himself preferred the intimate 
T to the general c we'. 

Several changes, also, have been made in the second 
verse, which originally read: 

Vine of Heaven! Thy Blood supplies 
This blest cup of sacrifice. 
*Tis Thy wounds my healing give, 
From Thy veins I drink and live, 
Thou my Life! Oh, let me be 
Rooted, grafted, built in Thee. 

But in several hymnals the last four Ikies are given as: 

Lord, Thy wounds our healing give, 
To Thy Cross we look and live; 
Jesus, may we ever be 
Grafted, rooted, built in Thee. 
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In one version the penultimate word in this verse has been 
altered to 'on'. 

Nevertheless, the hymn loses none of its beauty through 
these amendments. 

Josiah Conder, the son of Thomas Conder, an engraver 
and bookseller, was born in 1789 at Falcon Street, London. 
Brought up in an atmosphere of erudition, he grew into a 
man of great literary ability, and through untiring industry 
became famous as an author, editor and publisher. He died 
in 1855. 

Although he never went abroad, Conder compiled an 
enormous work, in thirty volumes, entitled, 'The Modern 
Traveller/ For many years he owned and edited the 
'Eclectic Review*, some of the numbers being written en- 
tirely by himself. He also at one time edited a weekly news- 
paper, called 'The Patriot'. 

Himself a hymn writer of considerable repute, Conder 
edited the Congregational Hymn Book of 1836, the first 
to be issued under the auspices of the Union, and there 
appeared in it fifty-six of his own hymns. Many other 
hymn-books were edited by him, but the Congregational 
Hymn Book was his greatest achievement in this direction, 
a large majority of the hymns included therein being still 
in use. 

Even though considered one of the best hymn-writers 
in the first half of the nineteenth century, few of Conder's 
hymns appear in present day hymnals, except in the Con- 
gregational Hymnary, in which seven are included, 

Conder was a poet of no mean ability, and amongst many 
other poems of his were admirable renderings into verse of 
the Church Collects, in which he a Nonconformist 
recognised great devotional beauty. 

One of his best hymns is, The "Lord is King, lift up thy voice. 
This fine, vigorous lyric is based on Rev. 19, 6, 'Alleluia, 
for the Lord God omnipotent reigneth,' and first appeared, 
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together with Bread of Heaven, in a collection of poems and 
hymns called The Star of the East, with other Poems 
chiefly Religious and Domestic', published in 1824. Another 
estimable hymn of his writing is 

O give thanks to Him who made 
Morning light and evening shade. 

It is surprising that these two works of such high merit are 
not more extensively known. 

WILLIAM COWPER 

1731-1800 

God moves in a mysterious way 
Hark, my soul, it is tht Lord 
O for a closer walk with God 

HAD you met William Cowper during one of his melan- 
choly periods, you would never have imagined him to be 
the writer not only of most delightful hymns of the deepest 
spiritual character, such as God moves in a mysterious way 
and for a closer walk with God, but also of the humorous 
poem, 

John Gilpin was a citizen 

Of credit and renown, 

which at one time enjoyed immense popularity. 

As one has said: C A life of more pathetic charm, and of 
deeper gloom, it would be hard to find*. Poor William was 
pursued nearly all his life by the dismal spirit of melancholy. 
Indeed, at times he went actually insane. And yet in his 
lucid intervals he produced some of the most beautiful 
hymns in our language. 

William Cowper, born in 1731, was the son of Dr. John 
Cowper, Chaplain of George II and Rector of Berkham- 
sted. He had the great misfortune to lose his mother at 
the early age of six years. This was a terrible blow to the 
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young and very sensitive boy, and had a lasting effect on him. 

Upon leaving Westminster School, where he obtained 
most of his education and became an excellent cricketer and 
footballer, he entered the office of a solicitor to be trained 
for the Bar. But although he resided for eleven years in 
the Middle and Inner Temple, he never practised, preferring 
rather to follow his literary bent. 

Becoming financially embarrassed, a kinsman, Major 
Cowper, offered William an appointment as Reading Clerk 
and Clerk of Committees of the House of Commons. This 
necessitated an examination; and he so dreaded the prospect 
that it brought on the first attack of insanity. Upon his 
recovery he was looked after by his family, who made him 
an annual allowance. 

About the time he was studying law he fell in love with 
his cousin, Theodora; but owing to the opposition of her 
family, on account of his mental disability, he never married. 
Although they parted, never to meet again, Theodora also 
remained single; and throughout her life she treasured up 
the poems Cowper had addressed to her and maintained a 
constant, though secret, interest in his welfare. 

Wishing to be near his brother, a Fellow of Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, he went to live at Huntingdon, 
where he met a clergyman and his wife, Mr. and Mrs. 
Unwin. The acquaintance quickly ripened into friendship, 
and finally Cowper persuaded the Unwins to let him live 
with them. Not long afterwards, however, Mr. Unwin 
lost his life in a riding accident, but Cowper continued 
to live in the Unwind house. 

Amongst the many people who came to condole with 
the widow was the Rev. John Newton, Curate of Olney, 
Bucks, and it was in this way that Cowper and Newton first 
met. At the curate's suggestion, Mrs. Unwin and Cowper 
went to live at Olney; and so was formed the association of 
Newton and Cowper which added so much to the enrich- 
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ment of our psalmody by the production of the famous 
Olney hymns, three hundred and forty-eight of which were 
written by these two friends, many becoming very popular. 
Not long after taking up his new residence Cowper was 
seized with another attack of insanity, aggravated mostly by 
the death of his beloved brother. He recovered, and in 
1771 the Olney hymns were commenced at the suggestion 
of Mr. Newton. But a further attack intervened, and by his 
autobiography one realises how awful was Cowper's state 
of mind under this affliction. 

Years of intermittent insanity followed, but in his sane 
periods Cowper was inspired to write hymns of the deepest 
emotion and spirituality. It is indeed strange to think that 
such hymns as, God moves in a mysterious way; Hark> my soul, 
it is the 'Lord; There is a fountain filled with blood; Sometimes 
a light surprises, and Of or a closer walk with God were written 
by one who suffered so much from the worst mental distress. 
And yet there is a noticeable touch of pathos in more than 
one of these hymns. For instance, in the last verse of HarJk, 
my soul: 

Lord, it is my chief complaint 

That my love is weak and faint; 

Yet I love Thee and adore 

Oh, for grace to love Thee more, 

The last hymn Cowper wrote for the Olney collection was 
composed after a particularly grievous visitation of mental 
disturbance. 

At its worst stage he believed it was necessary to take 
his own life as an offering to God, He gave his coachman 
orders to drive to the River Ouse, Either by accident or 
design or shall we say by Divine guidance? the coachman 
lost his way, and after driving about for some while they 
eventually found themselves back at Cowper's house; by 
which time he had recovered his reason. 

It was once thought that as a result of this experience 
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the hymn, God moves in a mysterious way, came to be written, 
but there is considerable doubt about it. The hymn, com- 
posed in June 1773, has been described as the greatest on 
Divine Providence ever written; and it cannot be estimated 
to how many sad hearts it has brought peace and salvation. 

Cowper died in 1800 at the age of sixty-nine. 

As a relief to his pathetic record, a humorous incident 
in connection with another of his hymns is worth relating: 
A mother was in the habit of singing to her little girl, 
aged six, in order to coax her to go to sleep. One night 
the child particularly wanted a certain hymn to be sung, 
but had great difficulty in explaining what hymn it was. 
Finally, she said it was about a 'she-bear'. After much 
cogitation her mother at last realised it was Hark, my soul, 
the third verse of which commences: 

Can a woman's tender care 
Cease towards the child she bare? 

ARTHUR CLEVELAND COXE 
1818-1896 

Saviour, sprinkle many nations 

FOR many years a well-known American bishop and his 
father were at friendly variance concerning not only the 
difference of their doctrines, but also, curiously enough, 
the spelling of their surname. 

Arthur Cleveland Coxe was a bishop, while his father 
Samuel Hanson Cox, was a notable Presbyterian minister. 
They were both Doctors of Divinity and equally celebrated. 
The father delighted in humorously chiding his son for 
departing from his original creed, and, worse still, for 
adding an e to his surname! 

Bishop Coxe, born on loth May, 1818, graduated at New 
York University in 1838, and at the General Theological 
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Seminary (Episcopalian) in 1841, when he obtained his 
M. A. degree. The same year he was ordained as a deacon in 
St. Paul's Chapel, New York City, and later on became 
rector of St. Anne's, Morrisiana, and then of St. John's, 
Hartford, where he remained for several years. In 1854 he 
moved to Grace Church, Brooklyn, and finally, in 1863, to 
Calvary Church, New York City. The following year he 
was appointed Bishop of the Western Diocese of New York, 
having previously declined the bishopric of Texas. 

The bishop was a distinguished scholar and a prolific 
writer of dramatic poems, odes and hymns. Amongst his 
many works the most popular was a volume of poems, 
entitled 'Christian Ballads', first published in 1840, of which 
several editions were called for. 

Duffield in his 'English Hymns' describes him as c a 
bold and even impetuous litterateur, and a complete refuta- 
tion of the idea that a bishop is not expected to be an aggres- 
sive or outspoken man/ 

Yet Bishop Coxe was exceedingly modest; so much so, 
that, because he was a member of the American Episcopal 
Hymnal Committee of 1869-1871, he refused to take advan- 
tage of his position, and insisted that none of his hymns 
should appear in the hymnal. The hymns were selected by 
ballot, and the Committee respected his wishes by not 
voting for any of the bishop's. Nevertheless, many of these 
are included in every other collection in America. Only one 
is in common use in England, and that is a missionary hymn 
of outstanding distinction, $aviour y sprinkle many nations^ 
given in two hymnals as 'Saviour, quicken many nations*. 

Bishop Coxe commenced this fine hymn on Good Friday, 
1850. Inspiration failed him before it was finished, and he 
laid it aside. The following year, while on a visit to England, 
he was walking in the grounds of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
when he remembered the unfinished hymn. Taking a 
scrap of paper from his pocket, he then and there jotted 
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down in pencil the final verse of the hymn which has since 
found so much favour with the English-speaking world. 

For thirty-one years Dr. Coxe pursued his onerous task 
of Bishop of Western New York, until his death at Buffalo in 
1896. 

FRANCES JANE CROSBY 
1823-1915 

Safe in the arms of Jesus 
Rescue the perishing 

A little blind girl, only eight years of age, wrote a hymn, 
in which appeared the following verse: 

Oh, what a happy soul am I! 

Although I cannot see, 
I am resolved that in this world 

Contented I will be. 

That little gkl became the famous hymn-writer, Fanny 
Crosby, whose two most popular hymns are, Safe in the 
arms of Jesus ', and ~&escue the perishing. 

Fanny was born in America, in 1823. When six weeks 
old the unwise application of a warm poultice to her eyes 
took away Fanny's sight; but in accordance with nature's 
usual compensation, the loss of the sense of seeing increased 
her other senses. Her hearing became particularly acute, 
and it was when listening to a gurgling stream that there 
awoke in her youthful mind an irresistible desire to express 
herself in song. Her memory also became prodigious, 
and later in life she could repeat by heart the first four 
Books of the Old Testament and the four Gospels! 

At the age of eleven Fanny entered the New York City 
Institution for the Blind, remaining there for twenty-three 
years, first as a pupil ajid then as a teacher. In 1858 she 
married the Rev. Alexander Van Alstyne, who also was 
blind. He had considerable musical ability and set several 



of his wife's poems to music. Their marriage was an exceed- 
ingly happy one. 

Throughout her long life (she lived to be 92), Fanny 
Crosby as she was better known was full of energy, and 
to her has been attributed the incredible number of seven 
thousand hymns. She was certainly a prolific hymnist, but 
about two thousand is probably more correct. Her hymns 
had a huge circulation, the number of copies sold in England 
and America amounting to nearly one hundred million. 

It may be surprising to many to know that the words of the 
once exceedingly popular song, 'Rosalie, the Prairie Flower', 
were written by the author of Safe in the arms of Jesus. 

Miss Crosby's association with Ira D. Sankey brought her 
fame; many of her hymns appeared in Sankey's collection, 
set to melodies which no doubt have enhanced their 
popularity. The hymns possess little, if any, literary value, 
but as expressive compositions that touch the heart, many 
have a spiritual value which is priceless. 

Fanny had a friend, Mr. W. H. Doane, a well-known 
American composer, and one day he brought her a melody, 
asking if she would supply some verses, suggesting 'safe in 
the arms of Jesus' as the topic. When he played the melody 
to her, she caught the inspiration, and quickly wrote the 
hymn which has gained world-wide popularity. 

Another great favourite, especially amongst missions, is 
Rescue the perishing^ care for the dying^ to which Mr. Doane 
also composed the popular melody to which it is perman- 
ently wedded. A meeting was once being held, attended 
by many sailors, when one of these arose to say how his 
life had been changed by hearing sung the hymn Rjestue the 
perishing, which had just been rendered. Great was his 
delight and also that of the audience, when he was then 
introduced to Fanny Crosby, who, unbeknown to him, 
happened to be present. 
Miss Crosby one day visited a prison to address the con* 



victs. While she was earnestly pleading that Jesus Christ 
be accepted as their Saviour, one of the prisoners stood 
up and in an agonised voice called out, 'Good Lord, don't 
pass by meP His prayer was answered; his conversion 
followed, and on leaving prison he devoted the rest of this 
life to the service of his Lord, The poor man's cry left a 
deep impression on Miss Crosby, who, when she returned 
home, wrote the hymn: 

Pass me not, O gentle Saviour, 

Hear my humble cry. 
While on others Thou art calling, 

Do not pass me by. 

SAMUEL DAVIES 
1723-1761 

Great God of wonders! all Thy ways 

IN 1740 a wealthy planter of Delaware, U.S.A., happened 
to read part of a book entitled 'Boston's Fourfold State', 
which so impressed him that he started a religious move- 
ment, and about the same time, as a result of reading 
'Luther on Galatians', a Mr. Morris erected a hall in Dela- 
ware, in which the meetings were held. This reminds one 
of Luther's aphorism: 'Every great book is an action, and 
every great action is a book'. 

Interested in the religious movement, the Rev. William 
Robinson, of New Brunswick, paid a visit to the meeting- 
house, and assisted at the gatherings. His services were so 
valued that on his departure the people pressed him to 
accept a sum of money. At first he refused, but they would 
brook no refusal, and put the money in his saddle-bags. 
Mr. Robinson, seeing there was no help for it, then reluct- 
antly accepted the gift, but decided to devote it to the 
training for the ministry of a young prot6g6, Samuel 
Davies. 
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This young man justified his benefactor's kindness, 
and upon completion of his education went to labour in 
the same district. He was licensed in 1745 as a probationer, 
and two years later was asked to preach in 'Morris's Reading 
Room' and other authorised places. But he encountered 
opposition on the grounds that the Toleration Act did not 
extend to Virginia. An action followed in which Davies 
defended his cause with such vigour that he won his case, 
to the astonishment and discomfort of his adversaries. 

Samuel Davies was born in 1723 of pious parents, and 
became an eminent preacher and professor. He took a 
deep interest in the negroes, and introduced to them many 
religious books, including 'Watts' Psalms', to which they 
were particularly attracted. He himself wrote much credi- 
table poetry and several hymns, the most popular, and 
indeed the only one of the latter now in common use, 
being, 

Great God of Wonders! all Thy ways 
Are matchless, godlike and divine. 

This hymn is headed in Dr. Thomas Gibbons' Collection, 
'The Glories of God in Pardoning Sinners', from Micah 7, 
1 8: 'Who is a God like unto Thee that pardoneth iniquity?* 

In 1753 Mr. Davies was sent to England to solicit dona- 
tions for the College of New Jersey. In the same year, 
also, he received the degree of M. A. 

In 1759 he was honoured by being offered the presidency 
of New Jersey Presbyterian College; but only for a short 
while was he spared to occupy this responsible position, 
for in 1761 he died at the age of thirty-seven. 

Two curious, but unconscious, prophecies were spoken by 
Dr. Davies in his sermons. In 175 5 he expressed the opinion 
that young George Washington was divinely preserved 
'for some important service to his country'; and the text of 
the first sermon he preached in the year of his death (1761) 
was, 'This year thou shalt die*, Jeremiah 28, i<x 
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WILLIAM CHATTERTON DIX 
1837-1898 

As with Badness men of old 

Come unto Me, ye weary 
To Thee, Lord, our hearts we raise 

TOWARDS the end of the nineteenth century it was said 
that c Amongst English laymen of this generation there is 
none whose contributions of sacred verse are so well known 
and so valuable as those of Mr. Chatterton Dix.' A very 
high tribute, but at the present time only three of Dix's 
hymns are in common use. Nevertheless, these three, 
As with gladness men of old; Come unto Me, ye weary; and To 
Thee, Lord, our hearts we raise, are hymns of the first 
order, and likely to remain most popular for a very long 
time to come. 

The son of a Bristol surgeon, John Dix (who wrote the 
biography of the poet Chatterton), William Chatterton Dix 
was born at Bristol in 1 8 3 7. He was educated at the Grammar 
School there and trained for a mercantile life. For several 
years he worked as an official in a marine insurance office. 
An earnest, Christian gentleman, he was highly respected 
by all who came in contact with him. He died in 1898. 

Lord Selborne, a notable hymnologist, had a great regard 
for Dix's hymns, considering As with gladness men of old 
one of the finest compositions of the kind in the language. 
It was written in 1 860, when Mr, Dix was slowly recovering 
from a rather serious illness. On the 6th January of that 
year, the Feast of the Epiphany, feeling a little stronger 
than he had felt for several days, he was reading the Epi- 
phany story in Matthew 2, 1-12. As he read it occurred to 
him that the examples of the Wise Men were lessons for 
our edification, and pondering over the thought, the lines 
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of this hymn came into his mind. He committed to paper 
the verses, each of which shows, first, one of the Wise 
Men's examples, and then its application to ourselves. 

The particularly appropriate tune bearing Dix's name is a 
German chorale composed in 1838 by Conrad Kocher, and 
although, of course, not originally written for the hymn, 
they have always been associated with each other. Dix 
disliked the tune and declared he didn't christen it, but 
admitted that c now nothing will displace it 9 . Nothing has, 
up to the present time, not even Stanford's setting, 'Orient', 
pleasing and effective though it be. 

Come unto Me, ye weary was written seven years later, 
when again the writer was ill and distressed in mind. He 
said, 'It was almost to idle away the hours that I wrote the 
hymn. I had been ill for many weeks, and felt weary and 
faint, and the hymn really expresses the languidness of 
body from which I was suffering at the time.' He considered 
Dr. Dyke's setting as one of the most beautiful of his 
compositions. 

Dix remarks upon a somewhat curious fact that most of 
his best known hymns were written when he was suffering 
from some bodily ailment. 

The joyful harvest hymn, To Thee, Lord, our hearts we 
raise > written in 1863, has been termed, 'the best and 
most inspiring harvest carol in our language'; and the 
excellent melody, 'Golden Sheaves', composed to the words 
by Sir Arthur Sullivan, has added considerably to the 
popularity of the hymn. As a processional hymn for harvest 
festivals it is ideal; and in some country villages it is sung 
upon such occasions by children carrying sheaves of corn. 
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PHILIP DODDRIDGE 
1702-1751 

Ye servants of the Lord 
O God of Be My by whose hand 

PHILIP DODDRIDGE was born in 1702, the twentieth child 
of his parents, and was laid aside at his birth as stillborn; 
but he survived and lived to become a famous Congrega- 
tional minister. 

At the age of thirteen Philip lost his father, and the same 
year entered a private school at St. Albans, in which city 
he became acquainted with Dr. Samuel Clark, the minister 
of a Nonconformist church there. Dr. Clark was exceedingly 
kind to the young boy, and, indeed, acted as a second father 
to him. 

A few years later Doddridge joined the Church of 
England at St. Albans, and on the Sunday of that occasion 
he made a covenant with God and wrote it out. From year 
to year he reviewed it, asking God's pardon for his failure 
to keep it as faithfully as he desired. 

In 1718 he began considering what calling to adopt, 
and felt inclined to enter the Christian ministry, but although 
he was a Churchman, and was even offered by the Duchess of 
Bedford a university education and a living in the Anglican 
Church, he, like his great friend, Isaac Watts, preferred, as 
he put it, to c take his lot amongst the Dissenters/ 

One morning, feeling perplexed and worried, he took 
his petitions to his Heavenly Father, seeking His direction. 
While on his knees a letter was delivered at his house. 
It was from Dr. Clark, who, having heard of his difficulties, 
offered to assist him, if he chose the ministry on Christian 
principles. He regarded this as an answer to his prayers, and 
throughout his life praised God for c so seasonable an inter- 
position of Divine Providence,' as he himself expressed it. 



Happy in his mind, he went through a course of instruc- 
tion at Kibworth Academy under the Rev. John Jennings. 
His studies finished, Philip Doddridge became pastor at 
Hinckley for a year, and then returned to minister at 
Kibworth for seven years. 

In 1729 Dr. Doddridge received a call to Castle Hill 
Church, Northampton. Feeling he could not take on 
additional responsibilities, he was most reluctant to accept 
the call; indeed he rebelled against the thought of going. 
However, he agreed to preach at the church on a Sunday 
in 1729, and for his sermon took the text, 'And when he 
would not be persuaded, we ceased, saying, the will of the 
Lord be done', from Acts 21, 4. 

Upon his return to the house in which he was staying, 
while passing through a room, he heard a child reading to 
his mother: *And as thy days, so shall thy strength be'. 
These words fixed themselves on his mind, 'with great 
force and sweetness', but he still could not decide to accept 
the call. Then a sudden death occurred, which compelled 
him to remain in Northampton for the funeral. Seizing the 
opportunity, a number of the young people from the church 
came and begged him to accept the pastorate. This, and 
the impression the child's text had made on his mind, 
convinced him that the call was indeed from God, and he 
finally accepted the invitation. Greatly blessed was his 
twenty-one years' ministry at that church at Northampton. 

In the Congregational Quarterly for April, 1944, there 
appeared a most interesting article relating to Dr. Doddridge, 
written by Mr. John Archer ffor many years Secretary of 
Castle Hill Church), who has kindly given permission for 
the following extracts to be quoted. 

c The Northampton General Hospital, which attained the 
bi-centenary of its foundation on 27th March, 1944, must 
surely be unique in the circumstances of its inception, for 
it owes its origin to the collaboration of the saintly Dr. 



Doddridge and an avowed atheist, Dr. James Stonhouse. 

'Stonhouse, the son of a Berkshire squire, first settled at 
Coventry, but finding it impossible to build up a paying 
practice there, he migrated to Northampton in April, 1743, 
bringing with him his wife, a young lady of 20, daughter of 
a member of Parliament and a maid-of-honour to Queen 
Caroline. He was 26. Being a man of much energy and 
somewhat impetuous, he was not content simply to wait for 
patients; he sought them among the poor who could not 
afford to pay him; indeed he never intended that they should, 

'What we now know as the important centre of the boot 
and shoe industry was at that time a little country town of 
some five thousand inhabitants, and very naturally in so 
small a place Dr. Stonhouse soon came into contact with 
Doddridge, then minister of Castle Hill Meeting. Despite 
his kind disposition, young Stonhouse was an atheist, 
and in his youthful zeal he wrote what he afterwards alluded 
to as "a wretched little work" against Christianity. Dod- 
dridge described him as "a most abandoned rake and auda- 
cious deist'*. 

'Whatever Stonhouse professed, his constant attendance 
on the poor and afflicted proved that he was a better man 
than he knew, and although he was regarded with suspicion 
and distrust by the good religious people of his day, Dod- 
dridge made no attempt to avoid him. As a matter of fact, 
he was rather attracted to this energetic young doctor. They 
gradually became firm friends, and the doctor of divinity 
was not long in discovering that the doctor of medicine 
was not half as black as some people painted him. 

'Stonhouse, on his part, writing to a medical friend early 
in the year after he came to Northampton, says somewhat 
guardedly, "I am very unhappy for want of what I call a 
friend. Dr. Doddridge is sincerely so, but I cannot be much 
seen with him on account of my interest. He is indeed a 
sensible man and promotes my business**. 
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*The friendship between this strangely-assorted pair 
gradually ripened, and before long they were engaged in a 
tremendous joint enterprise the establishment of a hospital 
of which there were then only one or two outside London. 
Which of them first thought of the project no one can say 
definitely, but one thing is certain, that the great and 
beneficent institution which today holds an eminent place 
among the first seven provincial hospitals in the country 
owes its conception to their determined and spirited joint 
action. . . 

'Money was hard to obtain . . . but eventually the 
promoters felt justified in proceeding with the good work; 
premises were rented, and on 2yth March, 1744, in quite a 
small way was started that wonderful institution now known 
throughout the county of Northamptonshire, There were 
40 beds then. Now there are 400. Dr. Doddridge was 
elected first chairman of the 'Weekly Committee', and Dr. 
Stonhouse was appointed physician and a governor; he 
became very popular with the patients, and it was not long 
before he was recognised as the leading physician of the 
county. 

'Up to this time he had not been inside a place of worship. 
How he came to do so is an intensely interesting story. 
In his professional capacity he was attending a lady who 
realized that her days were numbered. Shortly before she 
died she called Doddridge and Stonhouse to her bedside. 
Her last wish was that Doddridge would preach her funeral 
sermon and that Stonhouse wouH consent to go and hear it. 
Very reluctantly and with much misgiving Stonhouse 
promised. The lady died, Doddridge preached the sermon 
in Castle Hill Meeting House, and, as in honour bound, 
Stonhouse was there. There can be little doubt Doddridge 
regarded the circumstances as a heaven-sent opportunity and 
improved the occasion. Dr. Stonhouse was impressed, and 
he walked home in a very contemplative frame of mind. 
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Next Sunday morning, while Doddridge was conducting 
service as usual, he noticed what probably no one else saw. 
A tall, familiar figure slipped very quietly inside the door 
and stood behind one of the two massive pillars which then 
supported the roof. At the close of the sermon the visitor 
crept out as unobtrusively as he had entered. This happened 
on two or three Sundays. It was Dr. Stonhouse, and not 
long afterwards he became a worshipper, sometimes at 
Castle Hill and on other occasions at St. Giles' Church, in 
which parish he lived. He renounced his infidelity and 
became as enthusiastic in the cause of religion as he was in 
medicine. Writing many years later he says: "The exact 
date of my conversion to Christianity is not known, but 
the blessed instrument employed by God for effecting this 
great work was Dr. Doddridge". Doddridge himself refers 
to it as "One of the most signal instances in which God has 
ever honoured me". . . 

'Later, Dr. Stonhouse wrote to his friend, Dr. Swan, the 
most remarkable tribute to Doddridge that has ever seen 
the light. And it must be remembered that it is in a letter 
from one doctor to another from a professional man 
accustomed continually to seeing his patients in pain and 
familiar with their varied reactions to illness: 

* "Dr. Doddridge is now my patient, confined to his bed by 
a bad fever should he die, his loss to his large family, to 
the Academy, to the town, to the world, to the poor, and 
to me in particular, would be inconceivable to you who are a 
stranger to his benevolence and unaffected durst after 
generous actions. His resignation to his Creator, his patience 
under violent pains of the bowels, frequent vomiting and 
difficulty of breathing astonish me. No canting or whining, 
but a decent composure and genuine cheerfulness. No hasty 
words to anyone about him, but a settled, glorious tran- 
quillity. Is not this man even at this moment of horror 
greater than ever Alexander was in his triumphant entrance 
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Into Babylon? I may say of Dr. Doddridge as Cato does of 
his son, "who would not be that man?" . . . 

'Mr. H. N. Dixon, M.A.. F.L.S., the late veteran leader of 
Northampton Congregationalism, puts the position suc- 
cinctly in the following words: "Organised religion has 
become of late years a term almost of reproach on the lips 
of some who speak more readily than they think. No 
better refutation of the implied criticism is needed than to 
point to our own fine block of hospital buildings and all 
the ministry of healing they represent, and the many magni- 
ficent halls of healing scattered up and down our country; 
and to recall that they are all primarily owed to the devoted- 
ness of the Nonconformist minister of Castle Hill, and of 
the medical student who came to Northampton an overt 
unbeliever, and who became, through Doddridge, a profes- 
sing Christian and a minister of the Gospel." * 

Dr. Doddridge, who wrote some three hundred and 
seventy-five hymns, had an effective means for impressing 
the lessons of his sermons upon the minds of his congrega- 
tion. He would write a hymn upon the subject of his sermon, 
and have it sung after his discourse. To this idea we are 
indebted for at least two of his most popular hymns. 
Ye servants of the Lord was written to illustrate a sermon 
based on St. Luke 12, 3 5-38, dealing with our Lord's Second 
Advent; while O God of 'Bethel^ by whose hand (or O God of 
Jacob, as it appears in some hymnals) followed a sermon on 
'Jacob's Vow', Gen. 28, 20-22. There were no hymn- 
books in those days, the congregation singing line by line 
as announced. Most of Dr. Doddridge's hymns were 
written in the little vestry adjoining the old Meeting House, 
which is still standing, though enlarged. 

In 175 1 at the age of forty-nine Dr. Doddridge became 
ill with consumption. Upon the advice of his doctor, he 
went on a sea-voyage to Lisbon, but a few days after landing 
there he passed peacefully away. Immediately before his 
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death his wife noticed his lips moving. She asked if he 
required anything. 'No', he whispered, 'I am only renewing 
my covenant-engagements with God'. 

GEORGE DUFFIELD 
1818-1888 

Stand ups stand up for Jesus 

THROUGH a tragic accident there came to be written one 
of our most popular hymns, Stand up y stand up for Jesus. 

About eighty years ago America was in the throes of a 
great controversy concerning the emancipation of the slaves. 
Feelings ran exceedingly high; families were divided, and 
even in church congregations disunion arose over the 
question. 

The Rev. Dudley A. Tyng, the young Rector of the 
Church of the Epiphany in Philadelphia, was an ardent 
opponent of slavery, and caused much consternation 
amongst his congregation, most of whom possessed slaves, 
by his fierce denunciation of the evil practice, declaring 
frankly that slavery was a sin. Indeed, so great was the 
opposition aroused that he was forced to resign. 

Mr. Tyng retained many friends, however, and for him 
they secured Jaynes Hall, a huge edifice in the city, where 
he carried on his good work. A powerful revivalist preacher, 
he had great success, and at one of his Sunday services 
no less than one thousand of the congregation (a fifth of 
the number present) signed a pledge of conversion. 

The Wednesday after this extraordinary meeting he was 
examining a piece of farm machinery worked by a mule. 
He went to pat the animal, when a part of the moving cogs 
caught his sleeve, and dragged his arm into the machine, 
tearing it off. He never recovered from the dreadful injury, 
and passed away the following Sunday. 

As he was dying he expressed a wish to send a message 
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to the Philadelphia Y.M.C.A. and the ministers associated 
with them in the Noon-Day Prayer Meeting during the 
great revival of 1 8 5 8. And this was the message: 'Tell them 
to stand up for Jesus.' 

The Rev. George Duffield, a Presbyterian minister and 
a great friend of Mr. Tyng, was present when the message 
was uttered, and it so inspired him that he wrote the famous 
hymn, Stand up > stand up for Jesus during the next few days, 
and read it to the congregation assembled for the memorial 
service which he conducted a week later. 

The Superintendent of the Sunday School had the verses 
printed for the children; a stray copy found its way into a 
Baptist newspaper; and from thence it has become univer- 
sally known and popular. 

The Rev. George Duffield was born on September i2th, 
1818, at Carlisle, Pennsylvania. Educated at Yale College, 
where he graduated in 1837, and at Union Theological 
Seminary, New York, he became a Presbyterian pastor in 
Brooklyn, L.I., in 1840, and continued in the ministry at 
other places for more than forty years. He died at Detroit 
in 1888. 

JOHN ELLERTON 
1826-1893 

Saviour, again to Thy dear Name we raise 
The day Thougavest, Lord, is ended 

THE Rev. John Ellerton, a prolific hymn writer, special- 
ised in the composing of hymns for particular occasions, 
some of these becoming very popular. For instance; 

For Sunday morning: This is the day of light. 

For Sunday evening: (a) Saviour, again to Tby dear 

Name we raise, 
(b) The day Thou gavest, Lord, 

is ended. 
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For marriages: O Father all creating (written 

in 1876 at the request of 
the Duke of Westminster 
for the marriage of his 
daughter to the Marquis of 
Ormonde). 

For funerals: Now the labourers task is o'er. 

Matthew Arnold termed him the greatest of living 
hymnologists. That was some fifty or sixty years ago, 
after Ellerton had published his memoirs and studies in 
hymnology, in which he revealed extensive knowledge and 
much discrimination concerning hymns and their writers. 

John Ellerton was born in 1 826. He took his B.A. degree 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1 849, and was ordained a 
curate at Eastbourne in 1850. Ten years later he was offered 
the living of Crewe Green by Lord Crewe, and ministered 
there for twelve years. Then followed successive terms as 
rector at Hinstock, Barnes and White Roding; at the last- 
named parish he remained until his death in 1893. 

Canon Ellerton belonged to no particular party in the 
Church, being best described as a Liberal Evangelical High 
Churchman. He published only a few prose works, his best 
known, beside his Memoirs, being a book entitled 'The 
Holiest Manhood 5 , which gained some popularity. 

An enthusiastic hymnologist, Canon Ellerton was joint 
editor of 'Church Hymns', contributing thereto 'Notes and 
Illustrations', a valuable record of the history of hymns. 
In addition, he wrote a large number of hymns, the most 
famous being Saviour? again to Thy dear Name we raise, and 
The day Thou gavest, "Lord, is ended. Which of these two 
delightful evening hymns is the more popular, it would be 
difficult to say. 

By no means all of EUerton's hymns are in common use 
to-day, but they all show deep spirituality and tenderness, 
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and ate peculiarly suitable for the various occasions for 
which they were written. 

Saviour ', again to Thy dear Name we raise was written in 
1866 for a Cheshire Choral Association. The writer had in 
mind James Langran's tune called 'St. Agnes* (not to be 
confused with Dykes' tune of the same name), and the 
words were first set down on the back of a portion of his 
sermon preached the previous Sunday. On this MS. are 
various interesting alterations, the original reading: 

Father, once more before we part we raise 
With one accord our parting hymn of praise; 
Once more we bless Thee, ere our songs shall cease; 
Then, lowly kneeling, pray Thee for Thy peace. 

The hymn had six stanzas, but only four or five appear in 
present day hymnals, one verse being omitted altogether. 
It is a very beautiful one and worth quoting: 

Grant us Thy peace the peace Thou didst bestow 
On Thine Apostles in Thine hour of woe; 
The peace Thou broughtest, when at eventide 
They saw Thy pierced hands, Thy wounded side. 

It is interesting to know that Canon Ellerton never 
claimed any copyright for his hymns, holding that 'if 
counted worthy to contribute to Christ's praise in the 
congregation, one ought to feel very thankful and very 
humble.' 

The two tunes generally associated with Saviour^ again 
to Thy dear Name we raise, Tax Dei' and 'EUers*, are both 
very attractive, the better, perhaps, being Tax Dei' by 
Dr. Dykes. This was composed for the first revised edition 
of 'Hymns Ancient and Modern', and it is said that Dr. 
Dykes submitted it to his children for their opinion. Receiv- 
ing unanimous favour, the MS. was sent to Sir Henry 
Baker for consideration. Sir Henry not only accepted it, but 
always referred to it as one of the most beautiful of Dr. 
Dykes' compositions. 
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The tune 'Ellers', composed by Dr. E. J, Hopkins in 
1869, was originally written for unison singing with varied 
harmonies. Subsequently Hopkins wrote a harmonised 
version for the Bradford Tune Book. Sir Arthur Sullivan 
also harmonised the melody, giving it a richer and more 
colourful tone than Hopkins' much simpler treatment. 

CHARLOTTE ELLIOTT 
1789-1871 

Just as I am y without one plea 

SEVERAL tales have been told concerning the origin of the 
beautiful hymn, Just as I am y without one plea, but upon the 
authority of Dr. Moule, Bishop of Durham, and a relative 
of the Elliott family, we learn that the hymn was written 
in the following circumstances. 

In 1834, when Miss Charlotte Elliott was forty-five years 
old, her brother, the Rev. H. V. Elliott, was organising a 
bazaar in aid of the building fund for St. Mary's Hall, 
Brighton, to be a school for daughters of clergymen. The 
family then lived at Westfield Lodge, Brighton, and all the 
members were busily engaged preparing for the bazaar 
except Charlotte, who lay on her sofa, all alone, distressed 
at her inability, through ill health, to enter into the enjoy- 
ment. 

Long did she ponder over her weakness and uselessness, 
almost doubting the genuineness of her spiritual convictions. 
Earnestly she prayed for Divine guidance, until presently a 
feeling of peace and assurance came over her. Getting her 
writing materials, she penned the famous hymn, *as evidence 
of her hope of salvation and for the comfort of her soul'. 

Miss Elliott's sister-in-law coming in later, saw the poem, 
and, struck by its beauty, persuaded Charlotte to let it be 
printed. The hymn subsequently had a large circulation 
in leaflet form. 
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In later years her brother wrote, c ln the course of a long 
ministry I hope I have been permitted to see some fruit 
of my labours; but I feel more has been done by this single 
hymn of my sister's.* ^ 

Miss Elliott was born in 1789 at Westfield Lodge, and 
came of a line of clerics. Her grandfather was the Rev. 
Henry Venn, author of 'The Complete Duty of Man'; while 
two of her brothers were clergymen, and the Rev. John 
Venn was her uncle. From the age of about thirty-two 
Charlotte was a confirmed invalid; she possessed, however, 
a strong will and firm faith, and her favourite motto, written 
by herself and expressing her one great longing, was: 

Oh, Jesus, make Thyself to me 
A living, bright reality. 

Her disability did not interfere with her hymn writing, for 
she produced nearly one hundred and fifty hymns, many of 
which are in common use. Besides Just as I am, two others, 
My God and Father., while I stray, and Christian, seek not yet 
repose, almost as popular, are from her pen. 

She died in 1871 at the age of eighty-two, *A lover of 
nature, a lover of souls, a lover of Christ.' 



FREDERICK WILLIAM FABER 
1814-1863 

My God, how wonderful Thou art 
O Saviour, bless us ere we go 

One summer's day some boys were trespassing on private 
farm-lands, when suddenly appeared the owner, who 
berated them vigorously and threatened all sorts of dire 
punishments for their offence. One of the boys thereupon 
pleaded with the irate farmer, and so persuasively put the 
case for the defence, that the man's wife, who was standing 
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by, said to her husband, * Ye mun let them gan, Maister, the 
young gentleman has sic a pratty tongue.* 

The young gentleman was Frederick William Faber, in 
whom, even from an early age, an unusual power of per- 
suasion was noticeable. In later years this gift contributed 
not a little to his reputation as a marvellous orator. 

Faber was born in 1814 at Calverley Vicarage, Yorkshire, 
where also lived his uncle, the famous evangelical theologian 
and antiquarian, George Stanley Faber. 

Frederick was educated at Balliol College; he gained the 
Newdigate Prize and became a Fellow of University College, 
Oxford. When he told Wordsworth that he intended to 
enter the Church, Wordsworth replied, *I do not say you 
are wrong, but England loses a poet'. 

In 1 843 Faber was appointed Rector of Elton, Hunting- 
donshire. But three years later, largely influenced by his 
friend, Newman, whom he greatly admired, he joined the 
Church of Rome. Some time previously he had published a 
volume of travel, entitled, 'Sights and Thoughts in Foreign 
Churches and among Foreign People' in which it was 
evident that for a considerable period he had contemplated 
seceding from the Anglican Church. 

When he left the Church of England he founded a 
community at Birmingham, under the title of 'Brothers of 
the Will of God', which later was merged in the Brother- 
hood of St. Philip Neri, in King William Street, Strand, 
London, and afterwards removed to Brompton Oratory 1 . 
Faber ministered at the Oratory from 1854 until his death 
in 1863. 

Dr. Faber published several prose works and three 
volumes of hymns. He limited the number of his hymns to 
one hundred and fifty, following the example of Bardesanes, 
the third century Syrian founder of a sect of Gnostics, who 
taught his peculiar doctrines through the same number of 
hymns as there are Psalms. 
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Faber was particularly attracted by the Olney Hymns, over 
which, he says, 'Catholics even are said to be found poring 
with a devout and unsuspecting delight'; and he desired 
that the English Catholics should have hymns of a similar 
simplicity and fervour. To that end, therefore, he wrote 
several hymns, of which four or five are still to be found in 
most modern hymnals. 

Many of his best hymns were first published in a collection 
called, 'Jesus and Mary' (i 849), and in the preface he says, 
'It was natural that an English son of St. Philip should feel 
the want of a collection of English Catholic hymns fitted 
for singing. The few in the 'Garden of the Soul' were all 
that were at hand, and, of course, they were not numerous 
enough to furnish the requisite variety. As to translations, 
they do not express Saxon thoughts and feelings, and 
consequently the poor do not seem to take to them. The 
domestic wants of the Oratory, too, kept alive the feeling 
that something of the sort was needed; though at the same 
time the author's ignorance of music appeared in some 
measure to disqualify him for the work of supplying the 
defect. Eleven, however, of the hymns were written, most 
of them for particular tunes and on particular occasions, 
and became very popular with a country congregation. 
They were afterwards printed for the schools at St. Wilfrid's, 
and the very numerous applications to the printer for them 
seemed to show that, in spite of very glaring literary defects, 
such as careless grammar and slipshod metre, people were 
anxious to have Catholic hymns of any sort. The MS. of 
the present volume was submitted to a musical friend, who 
replied that certain verses of all, or nearly all, the hymns 
would do for singing; and this encouragement has led to 
the publication of the volume'. 

My God y how wonderful Thou art is probably Faber's most 
popular hymn. This first appeared in 'Jesus and Mary*, 
under the title, 'The Eternal Father', Other well-known 
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hymns included in the same volume are the delightful 
evening-hymn, Saviour, bless us ere we go, written for 
Brompton Oratory, and originally commencing, 'Sweet 
Saviour'; and Faith of our fathers, living still (A Pledge of 
Faithfulness), of which there were two versions, for England 
and Ireland respectively. Two favourite hymns, Souls of 
menl why will ye scatter (Come to Jesus) and Hark, hark, my 
soul! Angelic songs are swelling (The Pilgrims of the Night), 
appeared in another collection, entitled 'Oratory Hymns', 
published in 1854, 

Faber had an unconscious failing in his life as well as in 
his hymns: a tendency to overstate. Canon Ellerton says 
of both his devotional works and his hymns, that 'they are 
curiously wanting in the sense of proportion, their emotion- 
alism is at times all but hysterical'. But at least one exception 
can be made, for Saviour, bless us ere we go is quite moderate 
in tone, as well as being one of the most peaceful and tender 
of evening hymns, with the happy alliteration in its refrain: 

Through life's long day and death's dark night, 
O gentie Jesus, be our light. 

JOHN FAWCETT 
1740-1817 

Blest be the tie that binds 
Lord, dismiss us with Thy blessing 

MANY men who subsequently became famous were con- 
verted by the Wesleys and Whitefield. One of these was Dr. 
John Fawcett, a celebrated Baptist minister, who in 1756 
at the age of sixteen heard Mr. Whitefield preach a sermon 
on John 3, 14: 'And as Moses lifted up the serpent in the 
wilderness, even so must the Son of Man be lifted up'. 
This brought about a change of heart, and Fawcett joined 
the Baptist Church at Bradford. A few years afterwards 
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he was persuaded to enter the ministry, and in 1765 he 
became pastor of the Baptist Church at Wainsgate, York- 
shire, ministering there and at Hebden Bridge for over 
fifty years until his death in 1817. 

Dr. Fawcett was greatly beloved by his congregation at 
Wainsgate, to whom he himself was most devoted. It can 
well be imagined, then, with what consternation and sorrow 
his people one day learnt of his acceptance of the important 
pastorate of Dr. John Gill's church at Carter's Lane, 
London. 

Many urgent appeals were made to their minister to 
reconsider his decision, but he felt he ought to make the 
change, although really reluctant to do so. 

The last day of his ministry there arrived, and sadly 
the good pastor and his flock gathered together at the church 
for a valedictory service. The furniture of Dr. Fawcett 
had been all carefully packed on wagons, probably with 
the help of kindly neighbours and friends, and the vehicles 
stood wailing to commence their long journey, while the 
Doctor was preaching his farewell sermon to his sorrowing 
people. There were no pantechnicons in those times, and 
furniture was conveyed in wagons drawn by several 
horses along the very indifferent roads of that period. 

The service over, the minister was preparing to send the 
wagons on, when, overcome by the pleadings of his 
congregation, he suddenly determined not to leave them, 
and lost no time in announcing his decision. Overjoyed 
by the good news, the excited folk immediately rushed to 
the wagons, and quickly set about unpacking them, convey- 
ing the furniture back into the house. 

And so John Fawcett stayed on with Ms poor, but 
devoted people. His salary was only 25 a year, but he 
was wondrously rich in his many friends. 

To commemorate this pathetic incident the Doctor wrote 
Blesf be the tie that binds; and unnumbered have been the 
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occasions when this hymn has brought comfort and joy 
at times of parting. 

Dr. Fawcett also wrote many religious books, for which 
there was a great demand. About one hundred and sixty-six 
hymns, too, came from his pen, one of the most popular 
being Lord, dismiss us with Thy blessing another lovely 
hymn of parting Some doubt has existed as to whether 
this was written by Dr. Fawcett, as it is not included in 
his published works, but the consensus of opinion is that 
he was the author, and the editors of the York Collections 
of 1786 and 1791 support this view by ascribing the hymn 
to him. * 

PAULUS GERHARDT 

1607-1676 
Commit thou all thy griefs 

As an example of how hymns have become twisted about 
by well-meaning hymn-menders, Commit thou all thy griefs is 
a good instance. In one hymnary it is given as one hymn of 
four eight-line verses. Elsewhere it appears as two separate 
hymns, viz., two eight-line verses commencing, 'Commit 
thou aU thy griefs', and two commencing, 'Give to the wind 
thy fears*. In other books it is set out as one hymn of four 
verses commencing 'Give to the winds thy fears'; while 
in the new Methodist Hymn Book it is printed as one hymn 
of fifteen four-line verses, commencing 'Commit thou all 
thy griefs'. The fullest version is in 'Hymns and Sacred 
Poems* (1739), where it appears in eight-line verses. The 
English words are a translation by John Wesley from the 
German of Paulus Gerhardt. 

This famous German hymnist has been called 'The Wesley 
of the Fatherland'; not for the number of hymns he wrote, 
but fpr their quality. Of Gerhardt's one hundred and twenty- 
three hymns, all show the mark of real genius, and nearly 
forty are still in common use. 
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A celebrated preacher. Paulus Gerhardt was born in 1607, 
and lived through the Thirty Years War. His was mostly 
a sad life, and he did not obtain a settled position until about 
forty-four years of age, when he became minister of the 
country parish of Mittenwalde, near Berlin. Six years later 
he was called to St. Nicholas Church in the capital, and 
remained there for nine happy years, enjoying universal 
love and esteem. 

Attempts had been made to unite the Lutheran and 
Reformed Churches, and in 1664 an edict was issued by 
the Grand Elector of Brandenburg, virtually prohibiting 
mutual insults or offensive language between the churches. 
A strict Lutheran, Gerhardt refused to abide by this ruling, 
and in consequence was removed from his church in 1666. 

Driven from home, he and his broken-hearted wife, with 
their children, for two years became wandering exiles. 
One evening, when staying at a wayside inn, Gerhardt 
went out, and under the starry sky pondered deeply over 
his misfortunes. Full of faith and hope, he put his thoughts 
into poetry; and so was born the hymn we know as, Commit 
thou all thy griefs. Hurrying back to the inn, he quickly 
wrote out the verses, and at their evening devotions read 
them to his family. Buoyed up and cheered by the inspiring 
poem, they retired to rest. But scarcely had they done so, 
when a thunderous knocking at the door roused them all. 
It was a mounted messenger from Duke Christian of 
Meresberg, riding post-haste to deliver a sealed packet to 
Dr. Gerhardt. In it was an invitation from the Duke, who 
offered him, 'Church, people, home and livelihood, and 
liberty to preach the Gospel as his heart may prompt him*. 
The church was at Liibben in the Spreewald, where 
Gerhardt became archdeacon, and ministered until his death 
in 1676. 

We recount the story in the above paragraph because it 
probably arises from true incidents in Gerhardt's life. But 
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there is certainly some confusion in the dates and the 
sequence of events, because the hymn was first published in 
1656. Perhaps it belongs to the period between Mittenwalde 
and St. Nicholas rather than between St. Nicholas and 
Liibben. 

Many have experienced comfort and encouragement from 
Commit thou all thy grief $> and there is told in connection with 
the hymn what may only be a legend, nevertheless a 
beautiful one. 

In a village near Warsaw there lived a pious German 
peasant named Dobyr. Without remedy, he had fallen into 
arrears of rent, and his landlord threatened to evict him. 
Three times he appealed for a respite, but in vain. It was a 
winter's evening, and the next day his family were to be 
turned out into the snow. Dobyr kneeled down in their 
midst. After prayer they sang 'Commit thou all thy griefs 
And ways into His hands'. As they came to the last verse of 
part I, 

When Thou wouldst all our needs supply, 
Who, who shall stay Thy hand? 

there was a knock at the window close by where he knelt, 
and opening it, Dobyr was met by a raven^ one which his 
grandfather had tamed and set at liberty. In its bill was a 
ring set with precious stones. This ring Dobyr took to his 
minister, who said at once that it belonged to the King 
Stanislaus, to whom he returned it and related his story. 
The king sent for Dobyr, and besides rewarding him on 
the spot, built for him next year a new house, and stocked 
his cattle-stalls from the royal estates. Over the house 
door, on an iron tablet, there is carved a raven with a ring 
in its beak, and underneath this address to Divine Provi- 
dence; 

Thou everywhere hast sway, 

And all things serve Thy might; 

The every act pure blessing is, 

Thy path unsullied light. 

8? 



THOMAS HORNBLOWER GILL 
1819-1906 

We come unto our fathers' God 
Lord, Thou hast been our dwelling-place 

THOMAS HORNBLOWER GILL, who was born at Birmingham 
in 1819 and lived to the age of eighty-seven, was the son 
of pious parents of Unitarian persuasion. 

He was educated at King Edward's Grammar School 
then under Dr. Jeune, who afterwards became Bishop of 
Peterborough. 

Here he greatly distinguished himself, and intended 
proceeding to Oxford University; but finding that to do so 
it was necessary (in those days) to subscribe to the Thirty- 
Nine Articles, which owing to his Unitarian principles 
he was, of course, unable to do, Gill was compelled to 
abandon this project. 

Instead, therefore, he became an independent student 
& 'lone wolf' connected with no scholastic institution, 
and devoted his time to the pursuit of classical and historical 
knowledge. 

For seven years he made a close study of the Greek New 
Testament, which, together with the influence of the hymns 
of Isaac Watts, for whom he had a great admiration, led 
him to abandon his Unitarian beliefs and acknowledge 
the divinity of Christ. He himself said, 'The assiduous 
perusal of the Greek Testament, for many years, showed me 
clearly that Unitarianism failed to interpret the Book of 
Life. As truth after truth broke upon my gaze, God put a 
new song into my mouth'. 

Gill wrote several works, including a biography of his * 
friend, entitled, *The Triumph of Christ Memoirs of 
Franklin Howorth*, in which much of his own thoughts 
and feelings are described. Other productions from his 
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pen were a long poem, called, 'The Fortunes of Faith, or 
Church and State', a strong denunciation of Church Estab- 
lishment; and 'The Papal Drama', a forceful attack on 
Roman Catholicism. He also wrote over two hundred 
hymns, one hundred and sixty-five of these first appearing 
in 'The Golden Chain of Praise', published in 1869. 

The Rev. Garrett Horder in his book, 'The Hymn Lover', 
is extravagant in his praise of Mr. Gill as a hymn-writer, 
declaring that he is only kept from reaching the very highest 
place as a hymnist by c too great subtlety of thought and 
expression.' In Dr. Hatfield's opinion, too, Gill's hymns 
were 'too intricate.' There is no question, however, about 
their high poetical merit and exalted spiritual feeling. 

Garrett Horder mentions several of Mr. Gill's hymns as 
particularly worthy of notice, but includes neither We come 
unto our fathers* God nor Lord, Thou hast been our dwelling- 
place. We come unto our fathers* God was, however, included 
in Horder's last hymn book, 'Worship Song (1905). 

Mr. Gill added notes to most of his hymns. Of We come 
unto our fathers 9 God (entitled 'The People of God') he says: 
'The birthday of this hymn, November 22nd, 1868 (St. 
Cecilia's Day), was almost the most delightful day of my life. 
Its production employed the whole day and was a prolonged 
rapture/ 

Lord, Thou hast been our dwelling-place (bearing the tide 
'The Hymn of the Waldenses') was commenced while the 
writer was visiting the Waldenses (or Vaudois), that marvel- 
lous Protestant community who, after centuries of suffering 
and valiant resistance against merciless persecution for 
thek religious faith, eventually settled peacefully in the 
Piedmontese valleys. 'This hymn,' says Mr. Gill, 'as a 
whole belongs to the Waldenses only, among whom it was 
begun, but all the people of God have an interest in the 
first two and last two verses'. In some modern hymn- 
books only three verses are given. 



These two hymns being in the same metre, both are 
frequently sung to the well-known tune called, 'Luther's 
Hymn'. The origin, or what is supposed to be the origin, of 
this tune is worth relating. 

Luther was travelling one day along a country road, when 
he came upon an itinerant singer. He stopped and listened, 
and the tune appealing to him so strongly, he asked the man 
to sing it again. This he did, while Luther wrote down the 
melody. Later, Luther put the words to it, which he called 
*A thanksgiving for the highest benefits which God has 
shown us in Christ'. 

Twenty years later (in 1555) the hymn and tune figured 
in a noteworthy incident. A large congregation, including 
several princes, were gathered in St. Bartholomew's Church, 
Frankfurt, for a service convened by the Reformed Church, 
when, to their dismay, a Roman Catholic priest went into 
the pulpit and began preaching a sermon not at all to the 
liking of the assembled Reformers. For awhile they sat in 
grim silence, until, becoming exasperated beyond endurance, 
they rose in a body and effectually drowned the impudent 
preacher's voice by spontaneously singing this hymn of 
Luther's. 

Many different versions of the tune have appeared, and 
a century or so ago it was exceedingly popular as a solo 
with trumpet obbligato, arranged by Baumgarten, organist 
of the Lutheran chapel in London. 

KATHERINE HANKEY 
1834-1911 

Tell me the old, old story 

MANY years ago a great religious revival took place in an 
Irish town where an old preacher lay dying. A brother 
minister called to convey the good news to the venerable 
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pastor. Being a much younger man than the invalid, the 
visitor was at a loss how to keep up the conversation and 
confessed as much to the older man. *Tell me the old, old 
story/ replied he faintly. *Tell me the old, old story and 
nothing else/ 

Such is believed to be the conception of one of the most 
popular hymns in the world. Whether Miss Hankey ever 
heard the anecdote, I cannot say, but the incident is not 
referred to in an account of the writing of the hymn kindly 
given to me by the author's niece, Miss Agnes E. Rashdall. 
A letter recently received from her contains such interesting 
information about the hymn and its author, that I cannot 
do better than quote it in full. 

*I think probably few people in these days would know 
that the hymn was originally written as the introduction 
to a tiny booklet in verse, published in, or about, 1868, 
under the title, 'The Old, Old Story', the eight verses of the 
hymn having the heading, "The Story Wanted", and the 
remainder, "The Story Told," ' [Some ten months elapsed 
between the writing of the first and second parts.] 

*It gives in very simple form the story of Redemption, 
starting with the Garden of Eden, going on to the Nativity 
and the announcement to the shepherds of the fulfilment of 
the promise; the kind of life lived by our Lord, His character, 
His death and His Resurrection; and, finally, the personal 
message to ourselves. 

'The little book seemed just to meet a need of the time, 
and for a great many years had a very remarkable circulation* 
(It is even now not actually out of print, but is still issued 
by Longman's as a penny booklet). It was also translated 
into several European languages, and into others used in 
mission-fields of Asia and Africa. Miss Hankey herself 
wrote music for it, but the tune usually used now for the 
hymn is not hers. 

'Miss Hankey wrote a number of other hymns, mostly not 



intended or suited for congregational use, though one or 
two are to be found in some hymn-books; and she also 
published a book called "Bible-class Teachings", now out 
of print. 

'She was always warmly interested in religious teaching 
and when quite young herself, gathered together a Bible 
class of business young women; going round to the shops, 
under her mother's escort, to give personal invitations. 
It was much appreciated, and some of its members became 
life-long friends, and themselves undertook Christian work. 
It was probably her varied experiences in teaching which 
specially helped her to put the deepest religious truths 
into the very simple language of "The Old, Old Story". 

'Kate Hankey's life was an uneventful one, and there is 
little to record. Her father, Thomas Hankey, was a banker, 
and in her early years lived at Coombe House, near Croydon; 
but later on her home was always in London. She was one 
of a large family, and had a religious upbringing, Mr. 
Hankey being a member of the Evangelical group which 
people used to call the "Clapham Sect". And at her board- 
ing-school she came under the influence of Mr. Vaughan, 
of Brighton, whose teaching of young people was a marked 
feature of his ministry. 

'After the move to London she always associated herself 
with the work of the parish in which she was living, and 
for several years worked under the Rev. G. H. Wilkinson 
afterwards Bishop of Truro who became a much valued 
pastor and friend. 

'Owing to home ties, her life was a very quiet one, and 
the specially marked incident in it was a voyage to South 
Africa to bring home an invalid brother. The long journey 
alone up-country was at that time somewhat of an adventure 
for one with very little experience of travel; and the kind 
help of clergy and missionaries to whom she had introduc- 
tions, and all that she learnt of their work, led to her taking 



for the rest of her life a keen interest in foreign mission 
work. 

'She died in 1911, at the age of seventy-seven/ 

How the present tune came to be composed is also most 
interesting. 

A copy of the hymn was acquired by Major General 
Russell, an officer particularly well known at that time for 
the unfortunate part he had recently been compelled to 
take in quelling riots in Ireland. Shortly after this regret- 
table affair the General attended an international Conven- 
tion of the Y.M.C.A., held in Montreal. At one of the 
meetings General Russell, before a huge audience, read 
Miss Hankey's newly-published hymn, which caused a 
profound impression. 

Dr. W. H. Doane, the well-known American composer 
of the tune to 'Rescue the perishing', and many another 
popular hymn, happened to be present, and was so deeply 
moved, that he obtained a copy of the words from the 
General. Afterwards, while travelling in a stage-coach in the 
White Mountains, he wrote the music to which the hymn was 
sung for the first time in the parlour of Crawford House. 

Dr. Doane altered the arrangement of the original four- 
lined verses into eight-lined stanzas and added the chorus. 
Miss Hankey was displeased with this form, for, she stated, 
each verse is complete in itself. But as the new setting had 
become so extraordinarily popular, no obstacle was raised 
to its continuance. 

FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL 
1836-1879 

Take my life, and let it fa 

FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL was the daughter of the Rev. 
W. H. Havergal, rector of Astley, Worcestershire. Her 
father was an able musician and a composer of many hymn- 
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tunes. She also had considerable musical talent, and at 
one time thought of following the musical profession. 
But her literary inclinations prevailed, and she ultimately 
gained high reputation for her prose and poetry. 

Miss Havergal was born at Astley in 1836 and died in 
1879, b ut ' m those forty-three years she wrote many hymns, 
among the best-known being, Who is ion the Lord's side; 
I bring ny sins to Thee, and Tell it out among the heathen. 
The one which has become most popular, and, indeed, is 
perhaps the most beautiful, is: 

Take my life, and let it be 
Consecrated, Lord, to Thee. 

The author herself has given an account of the interesting 
circumstances in which this hymn was written on 4th 
February 1874. She says: 

*I went for a little visit of five days to a house in which 
were living ten persons, some unconverted and long prayed 
for, some converted but not rejoicing Christians. He gave 
me the prayer, "Lord, give me ALL in this house". And 
He just did. Before I left the house everyone had got a blessing. 
The last night of my visit, after I had retired, the governess 
asked me to go to the two daughters. They were crying. 
Then and there both of them trusted and rejoiced. It was 
nearly midnight. I was too happy to sleep, and passed most 
of the night in praise and renewal of my own consecrating; 
and these little couplets formed themselves and chimed in my 
heart one after another, till they finished with "Ever, only, 
ALL for Thee"/ 

Unlike most poets, Miss Havergal was very practical. 
At one time she used to take her nieces for a walk, and 
while waiting for them each day she learnt the Italian 
language, in which she became proficient. French, German, 
Latin, Hebrew and Greek were also among the acquirements 
of this scholarly and profoundly Christian lady. 
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In her Memoirs she gave 'Twelve reasons for attending 
church on a wet Sunday/ which are well worth repeating: 

(1) God has blessed the Lord's day and hallowed it, 
making no exceptions for hot or cold or stormy days. 

(2) I expect my minister to be there. I should be surprised 
if he were to stay at home on account of the weather, 

(3) By staying away I may lose the prayers which may 
bring God's blessing and the sermon that would 
have done me great good. 

(4) My presence is more needful on Sundays when there 
are few than those days when the church is crpwded. 

(5) On any important business, rainy weather does not 
keep me at home, and Church attendance is, in God's 
sight, very important. 

(6) Such weather will show me on what foundation my 
faith is built; it will prove how much I love Christ 
True love rarely fails to meet an appointment. 

(7) Though my excuses satisfy myself, they still must 
undergo God's scrutiny, and they must be well 
grounded to do that. 

(8) There's a special promise that where two or three 
meet together in God's name He will be in the midst 
of them. 

(9) An avoidable absence from the church is an infallible 
evidence of spiritual decay. Disciples first follow 
Christ at a distance, and then, like Peter, do not know 
Him. 

(10) My faith is to be shewn by my self-denying Christian 
life, and not by the rise and fall of the barometer. 

(n) Such yielding to surmounting difficulties prepares 
for yielding to those merely imaginary, until thousands 
never enter a church, and yet think they have good 
reason for such neglect. 
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(12) I know not how many mote Sundays God may give 
me, and it would be a poor preparation for my first 
Sunday in heaven to have slighted my last Sunday 
on earth/ 

Miss Havergal once wrote to a friend describing her 
feelings when writing hymns. She said: 

^Writing is praying with me, for I never seem to write 
even a verse by myself, and I feel like a little child writing. 
You know, a child would look up after every sentence and 
say, "What am I to say next?" That is just what I do. I ask 
that at every line He would give me not merely thought and 
power, but also every word even the very rhyme. Very 
often I have a most distinct and happy consciousness of 
direct answers/ 



REGINALD HEBER 
1783-1826 

From Greenland's icy mountains 
Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Almighty 
The Son of God goes forth to war 

ON the Saturday preceding Whitsunday, 1819, the Rev. 
Reginald Heber, vicar of Hodnet, near Crewe, was at 
Wrexham, staying with his father-in-law, Dr. Shipley, 
Dean of St. Asaph. The next day Dr. Shipley was to preach 
a sermon in aid of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, and he asked Heber to write an 
appropriate hymn to be sung at the service. Heber gladly 
consented, and at once set about the task. Within a few 
minutes he read over the first three verses of From Greenland's 
icy mountains, which the Dean thought not only very suitable, 
but sufficient. *No, no*, said Heber, c the sense is not com- 
plete*; and, resuming his writing, he added the fourth and 



last verse, 'Waft, waft, ye winds, His story*. In all it took 
about twenty minutes to write this most famous of mission- 
ary hymns. 

Another celebrated hymn of Heber's is, Holy, holy, holy, 
Lord God Almighty. This was written on the text in Rev. 
4, 8, 'Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Almighty, which was, 
and is, and is to come'. Many individual hymns are con- 
sidered by somebody or other as 'the greatest ever written', 
and Tennyson put this one in that category. It has been 
translated into several foreign languages. 

This hymn is invariably sung to Dr. Dykes' tune, 'Nicaea,' 
in connection with which an amusing story is told. When he 
composed it Dr. Dykes was vicar of St. Oswald's, Durham, 
and the tune rapidly became very popular in that city. 
The Doctor one day went into a shop, where he was well 
known, and while making a purchase he heard an assistant 
sing the word 'Holy' on the note E; another assistant copied 
his example by murmuring it on G sharp, and a third took 
up the melody on B. When this first occurred, Dr. Dykes 
was only amused, but the performance being repeated 
on subsequent occasions, he rather took exception to it, 
and suggested the rendering should cease. The composer's 
wishes were respected, and the joke was discontinued. 

It is a matter of opinion which is the most popular of 
the fifty-seven hymns written by Dr. Heber, but many 
give first place to The Son of God goes forth to war, a very fine 
lyric, written in 1827. 

Reginald Heber, the son of a Fellow and tutor of Brase- 
nose College, Oxford, was born in 1783 at Malpas, Cheshire. 
When only seventeen years of age he entered Brasenose 
College, and while there brilliantly acquitted himself, 
winning many prizes, including the much coveted Newdi- 
gate Prize for an English poem. The subject was 'Palestine', 
and Heber's composition is one of the few prize poems that 
have lived. 
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After two years travel in Germany and Russia he was 
ordained in 1 807 and presented by his brother, Richard, with 
the living at Hodnet, ministering there for sixteen years. 
At the early age of forty he became Bishop of Calcutta, then 
one of the most extensive Anglican dioceses, comprising, 
as it did in those days, all India, Ceylon and Australia. 

His episcopate, however, was of short duration; for after 
three years of strenuous and indefatigable labours, during 
which he earned a name for saintly devotion and successful 
administration, he died suddenly at Trichinopoly, in 1826. 

The first native to become a minister of the Christian 
Church was ordained by Bishop Heber. 

GEORGE HERBERT 
1593-1633 

Let all the world in every corner sing 
Teach me y my God and King 

GEORGE HERBERT was of aristocratic birth, his father, 
Richard Herbert, being a kinsman of the Earl of Pembroke, 
while his mother was the youngest daughter of Sir Richard 
Newport, a wealthy landowner in Shropshire. The fifth 
son of his parents, he was bornson 3rd April, 1593, at the 
family seat, Montgomery Castle, then 'a place of state and 
strength', as it has been described, but, destroyed during 
the Commonwealth, now a picturesque ruin. 

His father dying when he was but four years old, the 
care of the large family devolved upon his mother, a lady 
of singular beauty, charm and intellect. George's education 
was entrusted to private tutors until he was twelve years 
of age, when he proceeded to Westminster School under 
Richard Ireland. Here he made such rapid progress that 
three years kter he gained a scholarship for Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he matriculated in 1609. He took his 



B. A. degree in 1 6 1 3 and was made M. A. in 1 6 1 7. Meanwhile, 
in 1612 he became orator for the university, holding this 
office with much distinction for eight years, during which 
time he wrote a long poem of seventy-seven stanzas, 
entitled, 'The Church Porch*, as well as much Latin verse. 

To Izaak Walton, that renowned piscatorial ironmonger 
who became one of our great biographers, are we indebted 
for the principal details of Herbert's life. Walton was not 
closely acquainted with his hero having only casually 
met him and attributed to Herbert a life of unbroken 
piety. Some doubt arises about this, however, for there 
was an interval while at Cambridge which rather suggests 
a temporary lapse. 

The honour of public orator brought him to the notice 
of King James I, in consequence of a letter, written in 
excellent Latin, addressed to His Majesty, acknowledging 
the royal gift of a copy of his 'Basilicon Doron/ 

The possibility of a courtier's life greatly attracted Her- 
bert, and encouraged his vanity. For some five or six years 
he was persona grata at the court, when the king was resident 
at Royston, a few miles from Cambridge; and he had hopes 
of obtaining a state appointment. But unfortunately this 
life of excitement and pleasure brought out a latent liking 
for ostentation and flattery, and caused him to neglect his 
public duties. All he obtained from the king, however, was 
the living of Whitford, which, although a sinecure, carried 
with it an income of 120 a year, approximating to about 
1000 in present day value. 

This good fortune nearly led Herbert to resign from the 
University and go travelling for the benefit of his health, 
which already had begun to fail; but his saintly mother 
prevailed upon him to continue his duties and give up his 
life of pleasure. Dutifully, he took her wise advice, and 
about the same time the deaths of the king and some of 
his influential friends put an end to all his state ambitions. 
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A year later the death of his mother came as a great blow; 
he resigned his oratorship and retired to Dauntsey in Wilt- 
shire for three years. 

It was during this time, after a serious illness, that he 
decided to enter the ministry; a decision not easily arrived 
at. Walton tells us he had many conflicts with himself: 
whether to return to the 'painted pleasures of court life, 
or ... enter into sacred orders . . . but at last God inclined 
him to put on a resolution to serve at His altar/ A later 
biographer rather unkindly said: 'Nature intended him for a 
knight errant, but disappointed ambition made him a 
saint.* Be that as it may, he did indeed become a saint, and 
the reason matters but little. We do know that in later 
years he deeply regretted the misspent period at court. 

While at Dauntsey he met his future wife, the eldest 
daughter of Charles Danvers, of Bainton, and married her 
in 1629, three days after their first interview! 

A year afterwards Herbert was ordained rector of Bemer- 
ton, a hamlet near Salisbury with a little church accommo- 
dating about fifty people. And so, from the lofty office of 
public orator at Cambridge he descended with exemplary 
humility to the pulpit of an obscure country church. But, 
though ministering in person to a handful of rustics, by 
his poems he reached a world-wide congregation. 

For three years he laboured faithfully and lovingly 
amongst his lowly flock. Services were held twice every 
day, to which all who could would come, some letting their 
'plough rest when Mr. Herbert's saint Vbell rung to prayers, 
that they might offer their devotions to God with him, and 
would then return back to their plough 5 . 

But these three years proved the evening of his life. 
For long the spectre of consumption had visited him, and 
in 1633 he passed peacefully away at the age of thirty-nine. 
Walton relates that, 'The Sunday before his death the poet 
rose suddenly from his couch, called for one of his instru- 
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ments [he was an expert player of the viol and lute], took 
it in hand, and aid, "My God, my music shall find Thee," 
and having tuned it, he played and sung the fifth stanza of 
his piece on Sunday': 

The Sundaies of man's life, 
Thredded together on Time's string, 
Make bracelets to adorn the wife 
Of the eternall glorious King: 
On Sunday heaven's gate stands ope, 
Blessings are plentiful! and rife. 

More plentifull then hope. 

At Bemerton were written most of the one hundred and 
sixty-nine poems contained in the collection entitled, 'The 
Temple' (to which c The Church Porch' might be considered 
an introduction). They were composed primarily as an 
expression of his own spiritual feelings, but two of them 
have become hymns of some distinction, Teach me, my God and 
King appearing as 'The Elixir', and Let all the world in every 
corner sing bearing the title 'Antiphon*. 

Like many of Herbert's poems, the metre of the latter is 
unusual. A number of melodies have been written to this 
hymn, and my own setting serves as a frontispiece of this 
book. 

WILLIAM WALSHAM HOW 
1823-1897 

Jesu, Thou art standing 
For all the saints who from their labours rest 

ONE might imagine that Bishop How wrote his lovely 
hymn, O Jesu, Thou art standing^ under the influence of 
Holman Hunt's heart-searching picture, 'The Light of the 
World' (painted in 1 8 54, and now at Keble College, Oxford), 
which so aptly illustrates the hymn; but the bishop himself 
said he wrote the hymn in 1 867 after reading a moving poem 
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entitled, 'Brothers and a Sermon*. The pathos of the verses 
so impressed him that he immediately scribbled on an odd 
scrap of paper his first idea of the hymn. 

In 1897 Dr. Boyd Carpenter, preaching in Wakefield 
Cathedral, just after Bishop How's death, said with reference 
to this work, *He who has given a hymn to the world that 
can be sung by multitudes or read in the quiet of one's 
own chamber confers an enviable gift upon the Church*. 

Dr. William Walsham How, born at Shrewsbury on the 
i3th of December, 1823, was the son of William Wybergh 
How, a solicitor of that town. He was educated at Shrews- 
bury School and Wadham College, Oxford, and took his 
B.A. degree in 1845, The following year he was ordained 
curate of St. George's, Kidderminster, and two years later 
accepted the curacy of Holy Cross, Shrewsbury. In 1851 
he was presented with the living of Whittington, Shropshire, 
where he remained until 1 879, when he became rector of 
St. Andrew's Undershaft, London; and then Suffragan 
Bishop of East London Tinder the curious and inexplicable 
title of Bishop of Bedford. 

So popular was he in this diocese that he was known as 
the Toor Man's Bishop', 'The People's Bishop' and The 
Omnibus Bishop', significant titles which need no explana- 
tion. 

Finally, in 1888 he was translated to the see of Wakefield, 
where he continued as bishop until his death in 1 897. 

Bishop How was a voluminous writer of religious works, 
prose, poems and sermons. His hymns were all of high 
merit, and as many as fifty-four were at one time in common 
use Those for children are particularly admirable, and 
include such favourites as // is a thing most wonderful, and 
Come, praise your 'Lord and Saviour. 

But the finest hymn he wrote, it will doubtless be gene- 
rally agreed, is For all the saints who from their labours rest, 
produced in 1854. Duffield in his book 'English Hymns', 
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published in 1865, said it 'is one of the coming "standard** 
hymns of the English Church'; and that indeed was a sound 
prophecy, for this truly magnificent ode to the Communion 
of Saints has become one of the most beloved of all our 
hymns. It originally commenced, 'For all Thy saints', 
but was afterwards altered by the bishop to Tor all the saints/ 
For many years the hymn was regularly sung to Joseph 
Barnby's somewhat pensive tune, Tro Omnibus Sanctis', but 
this is now being superseded by Dr. Vaughan Williams' 
robust composition, 'Sine Nomine', a fine tune and much 
more appropriate. 

ST. JOHN OF DAMASCUS 
8th century 

The Day of Resurrection 

ST. STEPHEN THE SABAITE 

7*5-794 
Art fhou weary, art thou languid 

PERCHED on a lofty cliff overhanging the Kedron Valley, 
between Jerusalem and the Dead Sea, has stood a monastery 
for nearly twelve hundred years. This monastery, called 
Mar Saba, is still inhabited by forty monks, living in cells 
surrounding the grave of St. Sabas, its founder, who died 
in A.D. 532. The country in the vicinity has been described 
as a 'horrible wilderness'; and even to-day the monks 
dispose of their refuse by throwing it into the gorge lying 
far below the building, to be consumed by the jackals around. 
In this forbidding monastery some time in the eighth 
century dwelt three monks known to us as St. John Dama- 
scene, St. Stephen the Sabaite and St. Cosmas the Melodist, 
all being poets and hymn-writers. St. Cosmas and St. 
John were foster-brothers and close friends, and, it is said, 
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they 'excited each other to hymnology, and assisted, cor- 
rected, and polished each other's compositions'. 

St. Cosmas afterwards became Bishop of Maiuma in 
Palestine. Only one hymn of his, translated by Dr. Neale as 
In days of old on Sinai, is now in common use. 

St. Stephen was a nephew of Cosmas, and he collaborated 
with St. John in writing a canon upon which Dr. Neale 
wrote the beautiful hymn, Art thou weary, art thou languid? 

St. John at one time held high civil office in Damascus, 
but relinquished it to become a monk at St. Saba's. To 
him is attributed the writing of the grand, triumphant 
Easter hymn. The Day of Resurrection. 

For untold generations this hymn has been chanted in 
the Greek Church at Eastertide; and Dr. Neale, who made 
the English translation, has given a glowing account in 
his 'Hymns of the Eastern Church' of the thrilling scene 
on an Easter morning at Athens when the hymn is sung. 

'As midnight approached/ he says, "the archbishop, with 
his priests, accompanied by the king and queen, left the 
church, and stationed themselves on the platform, which 
was raised considerably from the ground, so that they 
were distinctly seen by the people. Everyone now remained 
in breathless expectation, holding their unhghted tapers 
in readiness when the glad moment should arrive, while 
the priests still continued murmuring their melancholy 
chant in a low half- whisper. Suddenly a single report of a 
cannon announced that twelve o'clock had struck, and the 
Easter Day had begun. Then the old archbishop, elevating 
the cross, exclaimed in a loud exulting tone, "Christos anesti\ 
Christ is risen!" and instantly every single individual of all 
the host took up the cry, and the vast multitude broke 
through and dispelled for ever the intense and mournful 
silence which they had maintained so long with one spon- 
taneous shout of indescribable joy and triumph, "Christ is 
risenl Christ is risenl" At the same moment the oppressive 
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darkness was succeeded by a blaze of light from thousands 
of tapers, which, communicating one from another, seemed 
to send streams of fire in all directions, rendering the 
minutest objects distinctly visible, and casting the most 
vivid glow on the expressive faces, full of exaltation, of 
the rejoicing crowds; bands of music struck up their gayest 
strains; the roll of the drum through the town, and further 
on the pealing of the cannon announced far and near these 
"glad tidings of great joy"; while from hill and plain, from 
the seashore and the far olive grove, rocket after rocket 
ascending to the clear sky answered back with their mute 
eloquence that Christ is risen indeed, and told of other 
tongues that were repeating those blessed words, and other 
hearts that leapt for joy; everywhere men clasped each 
other's hands and congratulated one another, and embraced 
with countenances beaming with delight, as though to 
each one separately some wonderful happiness had been 
proclaimed and so in truth it was; and all the while, rising 
above the mingling of many sounds, each one of which 
was a sound of gladness, the aged priests were distinctly 
heard chanting forth a glorious old hymn of victory (The 
Day of 'Rjssurrection) in tones so loud and clear that they 
seemed to have regained their youth and strength to tell 
the world how "Christ is risen from the dead, having 
trampled death beneath PCs feet, and henceforth the en- 
tombed have everlasting life." ' 

JOHN KEBLE 
1792-1866 

Sun of my soul, Thou Saviour dear 
O timely happy* timely wise 

JOHN KEBLE was only fifteen years of age when he gained 
an open scholarship to Corpus Christi College, Oxford, 
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in 1807. Within three years he obtained the very rare 
distinction of a double First Class in Classics and Mathe- 
matics, A year afterwards he became a Fellow of Oriel 
College, and twelve months later carried off the prizes for 
both the Chancellor's Essays in English and Latin. Brilliant 
indeed were his achievements, his academical career being 
the most successful of his time. And yet, before going to 
Oxford, his education was received solely from his father, 
the vicar of Coin St. Aldwyn, Fairford, Glos. 

Keble was ordained in 1815, and at first assisted his 
father in his parish work, until appointed curate of East 
Leach and Burthorpe. It was during this period actually 
on November 25th, 1820 that he wrote the hymn which 
has become the most famous of all he produced, Sun of my 
soul y Thou Saviour dear, at one time an extremely popular 
and oft-sung evening hymn. 

In 1825 Keble became curate-in-charge of Hursley, near 
Winchester. But only for a short while, for, his mother 
dying soon afterwards, he returned to Coin St. Aldwyn to 
comfort and assist his aged father by acting as his curate. 
After his father's death in 1835, an old pupil, Sir William 
Heathcote, offered him for the second time the living at 
Hursley, and he accepted it. He remained there as vicar for 
thirty years. 

Keble was a most shy and modest man, making 'humility 
the one great study of his life'. A zealous High Churchman 
one of the leaders of the Oxford Movement he was 
associated with the famous Tracts for the Times' published 
in 1833. 

In 1831 Keble was elected Professor of Poetry at Oxford, 
holding this office with great distinction for nine years. 

But the achievement that brought him lasting fame was 
his volume of poems called, c The Christian Year', designed 
as a poetical companion to the English Prayer Book, and 
published at first anonymously in 1827. It was in this 
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book that Sun of my soul first appeared. The work was 
immensely popular and had an enormous circulation, no 
fewer than forty-three editions, amounting to 108,000 copies, 
being called for in twenty-five years. The profits were 
devoted to the restoration of the church at Hursley. 

Henry Housman in his biography of John EUerton tells 
how William Wilberforce and his four sons, when planning 
a holiday together, agreed that each of them should bring a 
new book which might be read aloud to the rest. When 
they met, it was found that each of the five had brought the 
same book, Keble' s 'Christian Year'! 

John Keble died in 1866, and in such high esteem was he 
held, that Keble College, Oxford, was erected as a memorial 
to him in 1 870. 

The tune 'Abends', to which Sun of my soul is now 
generally sung, was composed by Sir Herbert Oakeley at 
the request of Sir Henry Baker, who desired something 
better than the tune 'Hursley', then being used for this 
hymn. 

'Hursley', a dull, insipid and mournful composition, 
is a German strain originally attributed to Paul Ritter; but 
the opening bars bear a great similarity to the melody of a 
drinking song from Mozart's 'Nozze di Figaro'. Strange it 
is that this dismal air should still be associated with Sun of 
my soul. Oakeley rightly considered it vulgar and inadequate, 
and, gladly responding to Sir Henry's request, he produced 
the far more attractive and appropriate tune 'Abends', 
which, incidentally, took him but half-an-hour to compose. 

Several of Keble's hymns are parts of poems, and one of 
the best of these is, O timely bappj 9 timely wise, extracted 
from a charming ode called, 'Hues of the rich unfolding 
morn', written in 1822. This also made its first public 
appearance in the 'Christian Year'; and from it come those 
familiar and oft-quoted lines: 
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The trivial round, the common task, 
Will furnish all we ought to ask; 
Room to deny ourselves; a road 
To bring us daily, nearer God. 



THOMAS KELLY 
1769-1854 

The Head that once was crowned with thorns 

THE REV. THOMAS KELLY wrote nearly eight hundred 
hymns, several of which were of considerable merit; but only 
three of four have survived. Also he composed many hymn- 
tunes, but none appears to be in use at the present time. 

The hymn by which he is principally known is The Head 
that once was crowned with thorns, based on Hebrews, 2, 10, 
"Christ perfect through sufferings'. Other of Kelly's hymns, 
perhaps only a little less popular, are, Look, ye saints, the 
sight is glorious., and In Thy Name, O Lord, assembling. 

Thomas Kelly, the son of an Irish judge, was born at 
Dublin in 1769. After passing through Dublin University 
he entered at the Temple with the intention of practising 
at the Bar. While living in London, one of his closest 
friends was the famous writer and statesman, Edmund 
Burke, then at the height of his career. 

Kelly's studies included Hebrew, for which he used 
Romaine's edition of Calasio's Hebrew Concordance. This 
contact with Romaine induced him to enquire into the 
famous preacher's evangelical doctrines, which in turn 
awakened in him much concern for his own spiritual state 
and ultimately led to his conversion. 

This change of heart resulted in a change of plans. Kelly 
now felt called to the ministry, and abandoning the idea 
of adopting the legal profession, he prepared instead for 
Holy Orders, and was ordained in the Established Church 
in 1792. 
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About this time the Rev. Rowland Hill (uncle of the 
celebrated postal reformer and originator of the penny 
postal system) was preaching and lecturing in Ireland. 
His strong evangelical views caused a great stir, and Thomas 
Kelly was among many who came under his influence. He 
threw in his lot with the evangelist and, assisting him in 
the good work, they became close friends. Together they 
ministered in the Episcopal Church at Irishtown; but the 
'new' doctrine aroused the bitter opposition of the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, who, after giving a severe reproval, 
inhibited them from preaching in his diocese. 

Ever since his ordination Kelly had doubts regarding 
his association with the Established Church, and the arch- 
bishop's decree settled the question and determined him 
to join the Irish Congregationalists. Having ample means, 
he built four Independent churches in Ireland and preached 
in these and other similar places of worship. 

It was while taking a service in one of his churches 
that he had a stroke from which he never recovered. For a 
year he lingered on, but passed away in 1854. 

Kelly possessed a magnetic personality, and considerable 
congregations gathered to hear his powerful discourses. 
A man of great and varied learning, he knew several Oriental 
languages and was a notable Bible critic. 

His hymns were published in a volume called, 'Hymns 
on Various Passages of Scripture'. There were seven 
hundred and sixty-seven of them, all deeply evangelical. 
In the preface the writer says: 'It will be perceived by those 
who read these hymns ,that though there is an interval 
between the first and last of nearly sixty years, both speak 
of th^same truths, and in the same way. In the course of 
that long period the author has seen much and heard much; 
but nothing that he has seen or heard has made the least 
change in his mind, that he is conscious of, as the grand 
truths of the Gospel. What pacified the conscience then, 
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does so now. What gave hope then does so now. "Other 
foundation can no man lay than that is laid, which is Christ 
Jesus"/ 

Greatly beloved was Thomas Kelly by the poor of Dublin, 
for his genial and kindly disposition towards them. Poverty 
was rife in Ireland in those days, and he found much scope 
for his innate generosity and liberality. As an illustration 
of the high regard the 'down-and-outs' had for their bene- 
factor, a good story is told of a particularly necessitous 
couple who were in dire circumstances. The husband 
endeavoured to cheer up his forlorn wife by exclaiming: 
'Hould up, Bridget, bedad; there's always Misther Kelly 
to pull us out of the bog afther we've sunk for the last time!' 

THOMAS KEN 
1637-1711 

Awake my soul> and with the sun 
Glory to Thee, my God y this night 

BISHOP KEN, who lived from 1637 to I 7 11 one f t ^ ie 
most momentous periods in English history is remembered 
principally for his two morning and evening hymns, Awake 
my sou^ and with the sun and All praise to Tfoe, my God, 
this night or, as the latter appears in some hymnals, Glory 
to Tbee> my God> this night, 

These hymns together with one for midnight are first 
mentioned in Ken's 'Manual of Prayers for the Use of the 
Scholars of Winchester College', published in 1674, in which 
he says, 'Be sure to sing the Morning and Evening Hymn in 
your chamber devoutedly, remembering that the Psalmist, 
upon happy experience, assures you that it is a good thing to 
tell of the lovingkindness of the Lord early in the morning 
and of His truth in the night season.' But the hymns were 
not actually printed in the Manual until the 1695 edition. 
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Six of the fourteen verses of the morning hymn are now 
generally omitted; also five of the evening hymn's twelve 
verses. The midnight hymn is rarely found in modern 
collections for obvious reasons. All three hymns conclude 
with the famous doxology, Traise God from Whom all 
blessings flow.* 

Dr. Brownlie says of the Morning and Evening Hymns: 
'There is nothing in the range of English hymns to exceed 
in beauty and perfection as hymns for the morning and 
evening. How full each verse of the Morning Hymn is, 
and how perfect, as at once a hymn of praise and a prayer, 
the whole piece is/ The Doxology is probably more sung 
by Christians the world over than any other verse in 
existence. James Montgomery describes it as tf a master- 
piece at once of amplification and compression/ 

Thomas Ken was born at Berkhamsted, Hertfordshire. 
He lost his parents at an early age, and was taken in charge 
by his sister, who became the wife of the famous Izaak 
Walton. 

Educated at Winchester College and Oxford University, 
Ken took Holy Orders and was rector of Little Easton, 
Essex, from 1663 to 1665, and of Brightstone, Isle of Wight, 
from 1667 to 1669. From then till 1672 he was a prebend 
at Winchester and rector at East Woodhay, Hampshire. 

Ken was a man of exceptional character. In 1679 ke 
received the appointment of chaplain at the Hague to Prin- 
cess Mary, wife of Prince William of Orange, but so con- 
scientious was he that his dismissal from this post, a year 
later, was brought about through differences of opinion 
with the royal couple and their chaplain's firm refusal 
to deviate in any circumstances from his principles. Macau- 
lay asserts that, *his moral character . . . sustains a com- 
parison with any in ecclesiastical history, and seems to 
approach, as near as human infirmity permits, to the ideal 
of Christian virtue/ 
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Strangely enough, Charles n was very fond of Bishop 
Ken who at one time was his chaplain although the 
prelate often opposed the King. On one occasion, when the 
gay monarch was visiting Winchester, where Ken was then 
the dean, he was accompanied by the notorious Nell 
Gwynne, The King requested Ken to give up his house 
for Nell's accommodation, but the dean resolutely refused 
to do this. The King bore him no grudge, but, more 
amused than annoyed, soon afterwards appointed him 
Bishop of Bath and Wells. His Majesty so admired the 
preacher's fearless honesty that he often said he must go 
and hear 'little Ken tell him his faults/ 

As one of the principal bishops, Ken was present at 
the death of Charles II and at the coronation of James n. 

He was also one of the seven bishops tried at Westminster 
Hall in 1688 for refusing to order their clergy to read the 
Declaration of Indulgence, introduced by James II in favour 
of his Catholic friends. 

Hurt by the injustice of the Great Trial, although a 
verdict of 'Not Guilty' was brought in to the great joy 
of the people Ken resigned his bishopric and retired to 
private life; and not even the desire of Queen Anne that 
he be restored to his see would induce him to emerge from 
his retirement. The kindly Queen herself then provided 
him with a pension of 200 a year. 

For years Ken carried his shroud about with him, and 
put it on With his own hands when told by his physician 
he had but a few hours to live. 

He died at Longleat, Wiltshire, the seat of Viscount 
Weymouth, who had given him a home there since his 
retirement. 
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WILLIAM KETHE 
1 6th century 

All people that on earth do dwell 

UNFORTUNATELY, very little can be told about the most 
widely sung hymn in the language: All people that on earth 
do dwell. 

It is not definitely known who wrote the hymn, and 
attempts at identification have given rise to a great deal of 
debate. From the available evidence it would seem that 
in all probability William Kethe was the author, but very 
little is known even of him. 

Kethe appears to have been born in Scotland some time 
in the early part of the sixteenth century, but exactly when 
or where cannot be discovered. There is evidence that he 
was amongst the Protestant exiles (including John Knox) 
in Geneva, during the reign of Queen Mary, and returned 
to England after the death of that unhappy lady, when he 
became rector of Okeford, in Dorset. 

Kethe wrote twenty-five paraphrases of the Psalms, these 
being included in a Psalter printed in Geneva in 1561, and 
in the Scottish Psalter published about the same period. 

All people that on earth do dwell was probably written to 
the tune 'Old Hundredth', which first" appeared in the 
Huguenot Psalter of 1551, and the first two verses of the 
original text, given in the only copy extant of Day's Psalter, 
published in 1560, read as follows: 

All people yt on earth do dwel, 

Sing to ye lord, with chereful voice, 

Him serve wt fear, his praise fortlitel, 
Come ye befor him and reioyce^ 

The Lord ye know is God in dede 
Without our aide, he did us make: 

We are his folcke, he doth us fede, 
And for his Shepe, he doth us take. 



How the old English word 'folcke* in the second verse 
came to be altered to 'flocke', is a matter of conjecture. 
The chaneg was made a few years after the original publica- 
tion> and may have been merely a printer's error, or possibly 
some intelligent person realised how much more appropriate 
was the word 'flock* in connection with 'sheep*, and so< 
transposed the second and third letters. Thus it has remained 
for a long time, until Prebendary Thring used the original 
'folk' in his collection of hymns. All recent hymnals now 
give e folk'. 

In Longfellow's fine poem, 'The Courtship of Miles 
Standish 5 , the hero's friend, John Alden, visiting the 
beautiful Puritan maiden: 

with an offer and proffer of marriage 

Made by a good man and true, Miles Standish the Captain of 

Plymouth! .... 

Heard as he drew near the door the musical voice of Priscilla, 
Singing the Hundreth Psalm, that grand old Puritan anthem, 
Music that Luther sang to the sacred words of the Psalmist. . . 
Open wide on her lap lay the well-worn psalm-book of 

Ainsworth, 

Printed in Amsterdam, the words and music together, 
Rough-hewn, angular notes, like stones on the wall of a 

churchyard, 

Darkened and overhung by the running vine of the verses. 
Such was the book from whose pages she sang the old Puritan 

anthem. 

And so a few remarks regarding the venerable tune may 
be of interest 

The composer of 'Old Hundredth' is unknown, likewise 
the date of its composition. Handel attributed it to Martin 
Luther, but this is probably incorrect, as there is no evidence 
whatever to support his contention. The tune appears to 
have originated in Geneva, and the earliest version of which 
we are aware is in the Huguenot Psalter of 1 5 5 1 mentioned 
above. Many versions have since been made, one actually 
in triple time being included in a compilation by J. S. 
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Bach called, Vierstimmige Choralegesange. In the Geneva 
Psalter it was set to the 13 4th Psalm, but when introduced 
in England by the exiles who returned to England after 
the death of Queen Mary, the tune was sung to Thomas 
Kethe's metrical version of the looth Psalm, and has 
become wedded to it in an indissoluble union. 



JEMIMA LUKE 
1813-1906 

7 think when I read that sweet story of old 

OVER one hundred years ago it was the custom for the 
children of a Sunday school in the little village of Blagdon 
in Somerset to choose the first hymn. One Sunday afternoon 
they asked for and sang a hymn recently taught to them in 
the village day school. Never having heard it, the puzzled 
superintendent turned to his youngest daughter, who sat 
near him, and enquired what it was. 'Oh/ replied she 
casually, 'Jemima made it.* The superintendent was the 
father of Jemima Thompson, and the hymn was, I think when 
I read that sweet story of old. He obtained a copy, and, unknown 
to Jemima, sent it to the 'Sunday School Teachers Maga- 
zine', in which this famous children's hymn was first 
published in 1841. 

Earlier in that year Jemima went to the Normal Infant 
School in Grays Inn Road, London, to learn the system. 
(Mary MoflFat, who became the wife of David Livingstone, 
was then a student at the school). During the course Miss 
Thompson heard played various marching airs, and among 
them was an old Greek melody which particularly attracted 
her attention and fixed itself on her mind. She thought it 
would be an admirable hymn-tune, but failed to find any 
existing words to suit the unusual measure. 

Shortly afterwards she became seriously ill with erysipelas, 



and upon recovery was sent to Taunton to convalesce. 
While there she took the opportunity of visiting a little 
association in aid of the Society for Female Education in 
the East, and this necessitated a five-mile journey by stage 
coach. It was a beautiful spring morning, and as she 
travelled through the lovely Taunton Vale the haunting 
Greek melody came again to her mind. So, being alone inside 
the coach, she took an old envelope from her pocket and 
wrote in pencil the first two verses of I think when I read 
that sweet story of old, calling it 'The Child's Desire'. The 
third verse was added later to make it suitable as a mission- 
ary hymn. 

It was Miss Thompson's intention simply to teach the 
original two verses to the children of the village school of 
Poundsford,. near Bath, in which her step-mother was 
interested, and which she herself occasionally visited; but 
the hymn soon travelled beyond the confines of that rural 
parish, and before long became famous the world over. 

Strange it is that the writer of such an excellent lyric, 
who afterwards published several works, should never 
have produced another hymn of any merit. 

In later years the author said: 'It was a little inspiration 
from above, and not "in me/' for I have never written other 
verses worthy of preservation/ 

Jemima Thompson was born at Colebrook Terrace, 
Islington, London, in 1813. At an early age she showed a 
marked proclivity for writing, and when only thirteen her 
contributions appeared anonymously in 'The Juvenile 
Magazine*. Later she wrote 'Missionary Stories', and other 
books for children. 

Missionary work always interested her, and it was only 
a serious illness which prevented her going out to a foreign 
field. Instead, she did much to further the cause by writing 
books in support of Foreign Missions; and from 1841 to 
1845 was editor of 'The Missionary Repository'. 
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In 1843 she married the Rev. Samuel Luke, Congrega- 
tional minister of Clifton. 

Later in life she retired to the Isle of Wight, Hying in 
a house at Newport quite near to the residences of two 
other famous hymn-writers, the Rev. Thomas Binney 
and Albert Midlane. 

Throughout her long life Mrs. Luke retained a youthful 
outlook, and in 1902 published a delightful book of remini- 
scences, which for freshness and interest might have been 
written rather by a young person than by an octogenarian. 

Mrs. Luke died in 1906 at the fine age of ninety-three. 

MARTIN LUTHER 
1483-1546 

A safe stronghold our God is still 

MANY have been the occasions when Martin Luther's 
renowned hymn, A safe stronghold our God is still y has 
brought strength to the weak, comfort to the distressed, 
and fresh inspiration to the believer. 

The poet Heine called it, 'The Marseillaise Hymn of 
the Reformation*. Thomas Carlyle likened it to, 'the sound 
of Alpine avalanches, or the first murmur of earthquakes'* 
While Frederick the Great went so far as to describe it as, 
'God Almighty's Grenadier March'. For long it has been 
'the National Hymn of Germany'; may it ever remain so. 

Founded on the forty-sixth Psalm 'God is our refuge 
and strength, a very present help in trouble* there have 
been over eighty translations made of the hymn; as many as 
sixty-three being in English. Of the latter, Thomas Carlyle's 
is generally considered the best. 

Martin Luther was the son of a humble miner. He was 
born at Eisenach in 1483 on the loth November, the Eve of 
St. Martin, after whom he was named. His father was an 



intelligent man and a great book lover; better still, both 
he and his wife were God-fearing people. 

'There was nothing remarkable about Martin as a child, 
yet he was the instrument destined to shake the Papacy 
to its foundations; to foil the ambitious projects of the 
greatest Emperor that ever sat upon a throne since the 
days of Charlemagne; and to produce the greatest moral 
revolution that history records/ ('The Stars of the Reforma- 
tion'). 

Martin's early schooldays were spent at a Franciscan 
seminary at Magdeburg, where rigid discipline was main- 
tained largely by the frequent use of the rod, which was 
considered a necessary means for instilling knowledge into 
the minds of the boys. Later on he removed to Eisenach. 
Here it was the custom in those days for poor schoolboys 
to beg for bread from house to house. While so engaged, 
Martin became acquainted with a pious woman, Ursula 
Cotta, the wife of a prominent burgher. She took a deep 
interest in him, and eventually offered him a home with her 
family. For some time Martin lived with these delightful 
people, and Frau Cotta exerted a great and lasting influence 
over the young lad. It was through her that he was enabled 
to enter die University of Erfurt, where he made exceptional 
progress. 

His father particularly hoped Martin would become a 
lawyer, but while the young man was at the University he 
came across a copy of the Scriptures in Latin, the Vulgate 
Bible by Jerome, and close study of this new discovery 
brought him to a realisation of his spiritual condition. Then 
a serious illness, the death of a dear friend, and the falling of 
a meteoric bolt at his very feet during a thunderstorm, com- 
bined to effect a decision to give up the law and devote his 
life to the service of his Saviour. 

In 1503 Luther gained his bachelor's degree, and two 
years afterwards became a Master of Arts and Doctor of 
Philosophy. 
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Under the impression that the best way to serve his 
Lord was to become a monk, he entered the convent of the 
Augustinians at Erfurt. There he went through a period 
of great spiritual disturbance, from which he was eventually 
delivered through the sympathy of Staupitz, the vicar- 
general of the German Augustinians. Recovered and at 
peace, Luther was ordained priest in 1507. The following 
year, through the influence of Staupitz, he became professor 
of philosophy in the new University of Wittenberg* 

Up to this time Martin Luther was devoted to his church, 
but during a visit to Rome in 1510 his eyes were opened 
to the degrading evils permeating the clergy, which 
discovery somewhat undermined his loyalty. 

Returning to Wittenberg, Luther threw himself heart 
and soul into his work and achieved great fame by his 
preaching. Many students from far and wide flocked to 
listen to his exceptional discourses and expositions of the 
Scriptures. 

In 1517 came the turning-point in his career. During 
that year there arrived at Wittenberg a Dominican monk, 
John Tetzel, a former Inquisitor, appointed by the Pope, 
Leo X, to sell indulgences for sins and releases from purga- 
tory. This iniquitous chicanery roused the fiery spirit 
of Luther, who thereupon drew up his famous protest 
in ninety-five theses, or propositions, which he nailed to 
the door of the Wittenberg church. 

Such an act naturally caused a great religious commotion 
throughout Germany, and brought Luther into violent 
conflict with the Papal authorities. The Pope published a 
Bull in Germany, denouncing the monk as a heretic; for 
which foolishness Luther showed his contempt by burning 
a copy of the Bull in public. 

Emperor Charles V, acting upon instructions from Rome, 
summoned Luther to appear before him at the Diet of 
Worms on April i6th, 1521. His friends tried to dissuade 
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Mm from attending, but he declared his determination to 
go to Worms, 'although as many devils should set at me 
as there are tiles on the house-tops!' 

He duly appeared before the Diet and was commanded to 
recant. This he refused to do, and the Emperor was only 
prevented from pronouncing sentence by the strong opposi- 
tion of the electors and princes. 

As he was returning from Worms, Luther was intercepted 
by a troop of soldiers belonging to the friendly Elector of 
Saxony, who secretly conveyed him to the Castle of Wart- 
burg, where he remained in hiding for a year. While there 
he most usefully occupied his time by translating the New 
Testament into German. 

Then, hearing that serious disturbances had broken 
out at Wittenberg on the question of images, he threw 
discretion to the wind and returned to the town, where he 
succeeded in calming the storm; and, although in danger 
of his life, he resumed his preaching with unabated zeal. 
His translation of the Old Testament was also proceeded 
with, the whole Bible being completed in 1534. 

In 1524 Luther renounced his priestly office, and in the 
following year married Catherina von Bora, one of nine 
emancipated nuns who had been influenced by his teaching. 
The marriage was most successful, and his wife and their 
sis children greatly contributed to the happiness of the 
reformer. 

For another twenty-two years, nobly supported by the 
electors and princes, Luther bravely carried on his good 
work, contending continually against the strenuous opposi- 
tion of Emperor and Pope; until worn out by his own 
indefatigable energy, he died at Eisleblen in 1546. 

Martin Luther was both a poet and musician. He wrote 
thirty-seven hymns (twelve of which were translations 
from the Latin), the greatest of all being, A safe stronghold 
our God is still. This was written in 1529 for the Diet of 
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Spiers, when the protestation of the princes against the 
Papacy earned for them the designation 'Protestants'. 

Luther was particularly fond of singing this hymn, 
accompanying himself on the lute (of which he was an 
accomplished player) to the tune of his own composition, 
'Ein' Feste Burg', to which it is still invariably sung. 



THOMAS TOKE LYNCH 
1818-1871 

Gracious Spirit, dwell with me 

THE REV. THOMAS TOKE LYNCH was a Congregational 
minister who published a book called, 'Sermons for my 
Curates'. Anglicans might think this somewhat of a pre- 
sumption, but his 'curates' were kindly friends who took 
evening services when the minister could not be present, 
and for whom he wrote the sermons. And very fine sermons 
they were, though their composition originated from the 
frequent illness of the author. 

From boyhood Mr. Lynch suffered from delicate health, 
and in later years was often seized by spasms of pain from 
which he could get relief only by lying flat on the floor. 
The spasms were of short periods, however, and immedi- 
ately they passed he returned to his work. The MSS. of his 
'curates* sermons show signs of these seizures, the writing 
in parts changing from his usual neat and orderly style to 
wild struggles across or down the page. He himself said 
that he had a 'bird's heart without a bird's wings*, and when 
dying, exclaimed, 'Now I am going to begin to live!' 

Born in 1818, at Dunmow, Mr. Lynch was the son of a 
surgeon, and at a very tender age composed many hymns 
and poems. He greatly wished to have them published, and 
went so far as to write a dedication for the prospective 
volume. This took the form of a remarkable letter addressed 
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to himself, which in more mature years caused him much 
amusement. It commences 

'Dearest Myself, 

As you have had some concern in writing these verses, 
and are besides my oldest and most intimate friend, it is 
but proper that I should dedicate them to you. I wish you 
to take this rather as a token of affection than respect. 
Our near relationship and close intimacy make me still 
retain some regard for you, although you have much 
injured me and thwarted many of my designs . . . / 

'I remain, my dearest Myself, 
'Your affectionate though injured companion, 

'I.' 

Though an excellent preacher, Mr. Lynch failed to obtain 
the recognition he deserved, and never ministered to any 
but small congregations. His poor health was a great 
handicap, and forced him to^ retire for awhile from the 
ministry. Somewhat recovering, he resumed work and 
conducted services in a room in Gower Street, London, 
from 1 860 to 1 862. He then became minister of Mornington 
Church, Hampstead, where he remained until his death 
in 1871 at the age of fifty-three. 

One volume of his poems, 'The Rivulet', published in 
1855 aroused a great deal of controversy amongst Congre- 
gationalists, and certain religious newspapers attacked 
it as 'wanting in vital religion'. In reply he wrote a book 
called, 'Songs Controversial/ and a brilliant satire on, 'The 
Ethics of Quotations', under the pseudonym 'Silent Long', 
It was in 'The Rivulet' that first appeared, Gracious 
Spirit, dwell with me> the hymn by which Mr. Lynch is 
principally remembered. Most of his other hymns being 
somewhat unconventional, although of high poetical merit, 
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only a few are in common use, the best known being, Lift 
up jour heads, rejoice; Dismiss me not Thy service, Lord; All 
faded is the glowing light. 

HENRY FRANCIS LYTE 

1793-1847 
Abide with me; fast falls the eventide 

IT will be surprising to many to learn that Abide with me 
is not really an evening hymn. Apart from the first verse, 
which is based on the event suggesting the theme, the 
hymn contemplates life's day, its span and end, and not 
merely the evening that follows sunset. It was the short 
period of our mortal existence that was in the mind of the 
writer, the drawing in of 'this passage of a day' as Christina 
Rossetti describes life. It will readily be seen that the 
second, sixth and seventh verses have nothing to do with 
earthly evenings; their theme is life itself, and our final 
need of the One who abides. 

Yet in nearly every hymn-book this hymn is included 
amongst 'Evening Hymns'. Exceptions are 'The English 
HymnaF, 'Songs of Praise', and 'School Worship'. It seems 
to demand a place apart, stay that it is in times of anxiety 
and sorrow. 

Henry Francis Lyte was born in 1793 at Ednam, near 
Kels*o. His parents were gentle-folk, but their resources 
were slender; and his education at Trinity College, Dublin, 
was provided for only by the strictest economy. 

Hard work and a versatile talent, however, enabled him to 
obtain an academical honour, and he entered the ministry 
of the Church of England in 1815, his first appointment 
being at Wexford, 'a dreary Irish curacy". From there he 
removed to Mamion in 1817. 

The following year, while watching at the bedside of a 
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brother clergyman in his last moments, Mr, Lyte realised, 
as he said afterwards, that he must 'look at life and its issues 
with a different eye than before, and study the Bible and 
preach in another manner than he had previously done/ 

After several curacies in England, Mr. Lyte was appointed, 
in 1823, 'perpetual curate' of Lower Brixham, in Devon. 
Here for twenty-five years he laboured, refusing all prefer- 
ment, and greatly loved and revered by his hardy but humble 
congregation of fisher-folk. 

At one time his church was disrupted by the action of 
the Plymouth Brethren, who induced several of his people 
to leave the church and become attached to the Brethren, 
thus nearly depleting the whole choir. Mr. Lyte stood 
the blow with equanimity, but it is thought that the phrase 
in the third line of his famous hymn, 'When other helpers 
fail', had reference to his natural disappointment. He 
showed no resentment, however, and when the hymn was 
printed he presented copies not only to all the members of 
his church, but to each of those who had left to join the 
Brethren. 

It was at Brixham that William HI landed in 1688, to 
depose his father-in-law, James II, and to uphold the 
religion and liberties of England. The stone upon which 
His Majesty first placed his royal foot is preserved to this 
day, set in the base of one of the lamps on the pier to com- 
memorate that auspicious occasion. William IV, shortly after 
he came to the throne paid a visit to Brixham, and the 
precious stone, then kept on the wharf, was carried to the 
landing stage, to enable the King to step on the very spot 
sanctified by the previous William. 

Amongst the company gathered to greet the King was the 
Rev. Henry Francis Lyte, with a surpliced choir; and to 
celebrate the event His Majesty made a gift to Mr. Lyte of 
Berry Head House, a short distance from Brixham. In that 
house Abide with me was written, and there Mr, Lyte took 
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pupils, one of them being the late Lord Salisbury, as a boy 
of eight. 

For many years Mr. Lyte suffered from ill health through 
pulmonary trouble. Several visits were made to Italy and 
elsewhere, but in vain, for his health continued to decline. 
Nevertheless, he continued his parochial work, and was 
able also to produce much prose and verse. Amongst his 
best known hymns are Praise, my soul, the King of heaven, a 
paraphrase of Psalm 103, and Pleasant are Thy courts above 
from Psalm 84. 

Mr. Lyte had one special desire: tf to leave behind him 
something that would live to the glory of God/ and in 
one of his poems, entitled 'Declining Days', appears this 
stanza: 

O Thou! whose touch can lend 

Life to the dead, Thy quickening grace supply; 
And grant me, swan-like, my last breath to spend 

In song that may not die. 

His prayer was literally answered, for it is generally con- 
sidered that the last hymn he wrote was Abide with me. 

This hymn, which has brought comfort to so many 
thousands, is said to have been written in 1847 under 
pathetic circumstances. Mr. Lyte's strength was failing fast, 
and he decided to spend another winter in Italy. The day 
before he started he insisted, against the wishes of his family, 
on conducting the evening service, and preached a sermon 
on the Holy Communion, afterwards assisting in the admini- 
stration of the Sacrament. He seemed to have a premonition 
that his last sermon had been preached, and after the service 
retired to his study. * An hour later he returned to his family 
(who thought he had been lying down) and, says his 
daughter, 'he placed in the hands of a near and dear relative 
the Htle hymn, Abide with me, with an air of his own 
composing adapted to the words.* 



The next day he departed for Italy, but even the genial 
atmosphere of that sunny land failed to stay the hand of 
death, and a few months later, at the age of fifty-four, he 
passed peacefully away at Nice, where he lies buried. 



NORMAN MACLEOD 

1812-1872 

Courage ', brother., do not stumble 

WRITTEN to conclude a lecture given by the Rev. Norman 
Macleod to young men in Exeter Hall, London, in 1858, 
the hymn, Courage, brother, do not stumble, was not intended 
as such. The poem was composed to illustrate and sum up 
the lecture, 'A Life Story', describing the experience of a 
fellow student with whom Mr. Macleod had been friendly 
in his early college days. 

The verses were afterwards published by Hutchins 
Colcott, set to an arrangement of music by Mendelssohn. 
Since then they have found great favour as a fine inspiring 
hymn, and the spirited music expressly written for it by 
Sir Arthur Sullivan, surpassing all other settings, has 
considerably enhanced its popularity. 

Norman Macleod first saw the light in 1812 at Campbel- 
town, Argyllshire, and was educated at Glasgow, Edinburgh 
and in Germany. In 183 8 he became minister of the Church 
of Scotland at London (Ayrshire), at Dalkeith in 1843, and 
finally at the Barony Church, Glasgow, where he remained 
until his death in 1872. 

A man of fine bearing, Macleod possessed an extraordi- 
nary magnetic personality, and his brilliant oratory enabled 
him to work on the emotions of his audience to a remarkable 
degree. Gladstone described him as e a man brave and tender, 
manful and simple, profoundly susceptible of enjoyment 
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yet never preferring it to duty, overflowing with love yet 
ever chivalrous for truth; full of power, full of labour, 
full of honour, a great orator and pastor, and a noble and 
true-hearted man'. 

For many years he kept a diary, particularly setting 
down his innermost thoughts and impressions. Also 
included are prayers composed for his private use; one 
written in 1853 being especially beautiful: *O my God, 
make me a good manl O my Father, come what may, 
make me a simple-minded, honest, humble and brave 
Christian. Let me seek no favour but Thine, and give my 
heart to no labour but in Thee and for Thee, that, with 
God as my Saviour and Guide, I may, ere I die, be a blessing 
to Glasgow, especially to the poor and miserable in it, 
for whom my heart bleeds'. 

The poorest of the poor in the Barony parish regarded 
him as a personal friend, and in many a poverty-stricken 
dwelling his portrait was to be found. He was honoured, 
too, by the special friendship of Queen Victoria, who made 
him her chaplain in 1857. 

Although extremely humorous and genial, Norman 
Macleod was most spiritually minded, and the Rev. J. S. B. 
Monsell, the hymn-writer, aptly emphasises this latter 
characteristic in a gracious tribute, of which the following 
lines are a part: 

Men, to move 

Onward and upward to a higher goal, 

Was the enduring passion of his soul, 

Unresting and untiring, on the road 

That leads through man's humanities to God. 

An enthusiastic missionary advocate, Mr. Macleod was 
appointed convener of the Church of Scotland's Foreign 
Missions, and devoted much effort and time to the further- 
ance of that work. His last speech was on this great topic, 
one sentence of which was particularly arresting. He felt 
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that the doctrine being presented by missionaries was 
somewhat narrow, but wishing to anticipate a possible 
charge of himself being too broad, he said: *I desire to be 
broad broad as the charity of Almighty God, who maketh 
His sun to shine on the evil and the good. But while I long 
for breadth of charity, I desire to be narrow narrow as 
God's righteousness, which as a sharp sword can separate 
between eternal right and eternal wrong', A few days before 
his death he described a dream which had given him great 
joy. 'I have had such a glorious dream! I thought the whole 
Punjaub was suddenly Christianised, and such noble fellows, 
with their churches and clergy!' 

Besides his untiring ministerial and philanthropic labours, 
Macleod was editor of 'Good Words* from 1860, and 
published several sketches and stories of considerable 
merit. 

In 1867 he visited India and wrote an account of his 
travels in a book entitled: Teeps at the Far East', 

In 1869 he was elected Moderator of the General Assembly 
of Scotland. 



JOHN MARRIOTT 

1780-1825 

Thou Whose almighty word 

MANY an old folk-tune can be found in modern hymn-books 
and some sections of the Church delight in singing certain 
hymns to popular tunes not originally composed to sacred 
words; but to use the tune of the British National Anthem 
for such a purpose is surely most incongruous. And yet 
one of our most popular hymns, Thou Whose almighty word y 
was at one time sung to the tune of 'God Save the King*. 
It is, of course, written in the same metre, and the writer, 
John Marriott, is supposed himself to have chosen for use 
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of his hymn the tune hitherto exclusively associated with 
our National Anthem. One is glad the association was not 
perpetuated, and such tunes as Dyke's Tiat Lux', and R 
de Giardini's fine composition, 'Moscow', have long 
since been substituted. 

The Rev. John Marriott was the son of the Rev. Dr. R. 
Marriott, rector of Cottesbach in Leicestshire, where John 
was born in 1780. 

He received his early education at Rugby School. Pro- 
ceeding to Christ Church, Oxford, he acquitted himself 
with much distinction by taking First Class Honours. 

Upon leaving the University, Marriott became private 
tutor in the family of the Duke of Buccleuch. While so 
employed he made the acquaintance of Sir Walter Scott, who 
dedicated to him the second canto of 'Marmion' in apprecia- 
tion of his contributions to the 'Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border'; the dedication concluding with these lines: 

Marriott, thy harp, on Isis strung, 
To many a Border theme has rung. 

His tutorial duties coming to an end, Marriott was 
presented by the Duke with the living of Church Lawford, 
near Rugby, which he held for the rest of his life. 

The ill health of his wife, however, made it necessary 
to live in the warmer climate of the south, where, although 
still nominally rector of Church Lawford, he continued his 
ministry by acting as curate in various Devonshire parishes, 
including Broadclyst, near Exeter, where he died in 1825. 

John Marriott wrote several hymns, but none was pub- 
lished during his lifetime. The only one now in common 
use is Thou Whose almighty word, which was written about 
1813, but first appeared in print in the 'Family Visitor' 
shortly after his death. 
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GEORGE MATHESON 
1842-1906 

O Love that wilt not let me go 

NOT a few blind people have become celebrated, and one of 
the most renowned in the religious world was the notable 
Scots minister, Dr. George Matheson, 

When eight months old he began to lose his sight, and 
within seventeen years his sight had completely gone. Yet 
this affliction did not hinder his becoming a distinguished 
preacher and a hymn-writer of high repute. Three of his 
hymns gained popularity: Gather us in, Thou Love that 
fittest ally Jesus ^ Fountain of my days, and particularly that 
composition of extreme beauty, Love that wilt not let me go. 

The last named was written in the Manse of Innellan, on 
the evening of June 6, 1882. Dr. Matheson tells us: 'I was 
at that time alone. Something had happened to me which 
was known only to myself, and which caused me the most 
mental suffering. The hymn was the fruit of that suffering. 
It was the quickest bit of work I ever did in my life. I had 
the impression rather of having it dictated to me by some 
inward voice than of working it out for myself. I am sure 
the whole work was completed in five minutes, and equally 
sure that it never received at my hands any retouching or 
correction 5 . 

One alteration, however, was made later at the suggestion 
of the Hymnal Committee of the Church of Scotland. The 
third line of the third verse originally read, *I climb the 
rainbow in the rain'. This was changed to the more prosaic 
but more generally acceptable *I trace the rainbow through 
the rain'; much more practicable. 

For a long time the story has been told how the hymn 
was composed as the result of Dr. Matheson's engagement 
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being broken off by his fiancee on account of his blindness; 
and the first and third verses are cited as lending colour to 
this idea. But there is no foundation whatever for the roman- 
tic tale. Dr. Limmer Sheppard in his book, 'Great Hymns 
and their Stories*, quotes Dr. Matheson's sister as saying 
that a sad bereavement was the cause of the hymn being 
written. This may possibly have added to his stress of mind 
at the time, but the actual facts are not easy to ascertain. 
There may have been a combination of depressing circum- 
stances: the bereavement, the marriage of the sister who had 
kept house for him, the fact that his blindness had kept 
romance out of his own life, and perhaps a temporary 
shaking of his own faith. 

For about this time the theological world was profoundly 
disturbed by the conflict between science and religion arising 
out of the theories propounded by famous scientists, such as 
Darwin, Huxley, Tyndall and Spencer, then at the height or 
their influence. Faith was being put to the severest test, 
and not a few failed to withstand the onslaught. Matheson 
was one of the many in whose minds doubts began to creep, 
and it is said that he had even considered giving up the 
ministry and leaving the Church. Was this the 'something' 
that had happened, 'known only* to himself? In any case, 
whatever the cause of his depression, whether simple or 
multiple, God graciously made him aware of another 
Something or Someone that 'Would not let him go'; and it 
dawned on him that that Something was love, the wonderful 
divine love which envelops all mankind. With the sudden 
realisation of this tremendous fact came a sense of immense 
relief; so much so that he immediately gave expression to 
his feelings by writing this famous hymn. 

Dr. Matheson, who was born in 1842, the son of a 
Glasgow merchant, had a brilliant career as a student at 
Edinburgh University, despite his handicap. In 1868 he 
became minister at Innellan, Argyllshire, proceeding from 
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there in 1886 to St. Bernard's, Edinburgh, where he' remained 
until his death in 1906; his arresting and original preaching 
earning for him the highest esteem. 

Many brilliant prose works on theological subjects, as 
well as several hymns, added to his reputation; but he will 
be best known to posterity as the writer of one of the most 
exquisite hymns, O "Love that mil not let me go. 

ALBERT MIDLANE 

1825-1909 

There's a Friend for little children 

AT least four writers of popular hymns lived in the Isle of 
Wight; Lord Tennyson at Freshwater, and Rev. Thomas 
Binney, Mrs. Jemima Luke and Albert Midlane at Newport. 

None of these writers, however, produced more than one 
hymn of note. Lord Tennyson never professed to be a 
hyrnnist, and his Strong Son of God is a portion only of a 
longer poem. Mrs. Luke, too, admitted that I think when I 
read that sweet story of old was a solitary inspiration. Mr. 
Binney wrote a number of hymns, but Eternal Light! 
Eternal Light! is the only one now surviving. And although 
Mr. Midlane was a prolific hymn-writer, he is known to-day 
for none other than There's a Friend for little children. 

Probably no children's hymn has enjoyed such enormous 
popularity as this last-named. And I know of no other 
hymn to which has been accorded the unique distinction 
of Jubilee celebrations. 

On 7th February, 1909, under the auspices of the Sunday 
School Union, the fiftieth anniversary of the composition of 
There's a Friend for little children was commemorated in 
churches and Sunday schools throughout the English- 
speaking world and in many foreign countries as well. The 
hymn was given special prominence in the services and Sun- 
day school lessons of the day; and in a number of cases 
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preachers made it the subject of their sermons. For this 
event the Sunday School Union issued a special souvenir 
edition, decoratively printed with Sir John Stainer's tune, 
and a brief biography of the veteran hymn-writer, of which 
many thousands of copies were sold. 

In a very interesting letter Mrs. H. W. Midlane has 
furnished me with much information concerning her cele- 
brated father-in-law. 

Albert Midlane was born at Newport, Isle of Wight, on 
25th January, 1825. His father died while he was still 
young, leaving his brother and himself to be brought up by 
their mother, whose influence subsequently shaped the 
thoughts and actions which characterised him as an adult. 

The two brothers controlled an ironmongery and tinsmith 
business, but the heart of Albert was more in the writing of 
verse than in the shop, which more and more came under 
the control of his son William. 

Writing his many verses was Albert's only hobby and 
only real interest, apart from his Sunday school and church 
work. 

His disposition was bright and cheerful and he had an 
especial love for children. He was never known to refuse 
help to any who applied to him in need. 

He passed over in 1909 in his eighty-fifth year. 

From his youngest days Albert regularly attended Sunday 
school, and at the age of five he took part in the first jubilee 
commemoration of the foundation of Sunday schools by 
Robert Raikes. Fifty years later he assisted in the celebrations 
connected with the centenary of that event. Indeed, all 
his life he was deeply and actively interested in the work of 
Sunday schools. 

Mr. Midlane's first published hymn, Hark, in the presence 
of our Lord> was written in 1 842, and appeared in the 'Youth's 
Magazine*. This was the precursor of a large number of 
hymns, three hundred and fifteen of them being included 



in a collection entitled, 'The Bright Blue Sky Hymn Book", 
published by the author in 1902. 

The writing of There's a Friend for little children was 
attended by somewhat alarming circumstances. On yth 
February, 1859, after a strenuous day's work in his shop, 
Mr. Midlane sat by himself, his family having retired to rest, 
and endeavoured to write down the hymn with which his 
mind had been too busily occupied in the midst of his work. 
He managed to complete the task, but the effort over-taxed 
his strength; for when his wife, alarmed at his prolonged 
absence, came downstairs, she found her husband uncon- 
scious, with his head resting on the finished hymn. Restora- 
tives were quickly applied and consciousness soon returned; 
but that was the end of Mr. Midlane's nocturnal hymn- 
writing! 

The hymn first appeared in the December, 1859, number 
of an old-fashioned periodical called, 'Good News for the 
Little Ones', when the verses followed a different sequence, 
and it began with what is now the second verse, 'There's a 
rest for little children.' It speedily became popular, and soon 
found its way into well-known collections, such as e Hymns 
Ancient and Modern' and the 'Hymnal Companion'. Trans- 
lations of it have been made into numerous languages, 
including Japanese and Chinese. 

Many musical settings have been written for this hymn. 
But the tune most popularly associated with it is Sir John 
Stainer's 'In Memoriam', the unusual circumstances in which 
it was composed being interesting enough to relate. 

The 'Hymns Ancient and Modern' Committee for the 
1875 edition had met at the Langham Hotel, London. As 
they could not decide upon a suitable tune for There's a 
friend for little children^ the chairman, Sir Henry Baker, 
suggested that Stainer should retire to the adjoining room 
(Sir Henry's bedroom) and attempt to solve the difficulty. 
Within a very short while Stainer returned with the com- 
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pleted tune, which found unanimous favour with the Com- 
mittee. 

JOHN MILTON 

Let us with a gladsome mind 
1608-1674 

ONE of the most famous hymns of all time was written 
by a schoolboy at the age of fifteen, and although the lad 
became a poet of the first rank, this is the only hymn by 
him in common use. Two of his other hymns are to be 
found in some hymnals, viz: The "Lord mil come and not be 
slow, and How lovely are Thy dwellings fair,, written when he 
was forty; but they have not nearly achieved the popularity 
of that product of his youth, "Let us with a gladsome mind. 

This was written by John Milton when he was attending 
St. Paul's School in 1623. It is extracted from twenty-four 
verses in the original composition, which is thought 
to contain epithets and images taken from, or suggested by, 
no less than seven poets of the period. 

At this time Milton was living with his parents in Bread 
Street, Cheapside, London, near where St. Paul's School 
then stood. His father, a scrivener a kind of combined 
lawyer and banker was the son of a zealous Roman 
Catholic, but, curiously enough, he himself was a Puritan. 
He was also something of a musician and composed several 
songs and airs which have become popular. His son, 
John, grew up in a religious but by no means sombre 
environment, and not only acquired his father's skill as a 
musician, but also became England's greatest master of 
melodious verse. When he was older he wrote the following 
lines, which show his appreciation of music. 

There let the pealing organ blow 

To the full-voiced choir below 

In service high, and anthems clear, 

Dissolve me into extasies, 

And bring all Heaven before mine eyes. 
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John Milton was naturally reserved; not prudish, but he 
had a horror of coarseness and vulgarity. As he himself 
said: 'A certain reservedness of nature, an honest hautiness 
and self-esteem, kept me still above those low descents of 
mind.' 

His early years were spent in much study of classical 
literature, philosophy, mathematics and music. Later he 
travelled on the Continent, where he met the famous 
mathematician and astronomer, Galileo. Returning to 
England, he took pupils and wrote vigorous polemical 
pamphlets of a political and social nature. 

He married three times, and had several children. His 
first wife, Mary Powel, was a girl of seventeen he was then 
thirty-five and she apparently soon discovered that being 
married to a poet wasn't all poetry, for she left him after a 
month. Three years later, however, she thought better of it, 
and returned to him and eventually presented him with 
three daughters. 

During the latter period of the reign of Charles I the 
Council of State appointed Milton thek Latin Secretary, and 
in this office he continued during the protectorate of 
Cromwell, for whom he had sincere admiration. 

Then an affection of the eyes, gutta serena> set in, and at 
the early age of forty-four he became totally blind. This, 
however, did not prevent him from continuing to compose 
poems and pamphlets, these being written down by his 
secretary. It was while so afflicted that Milton produced the 
most famous of his works: Taradise Lost* (for which he 
received the magnificent sum of 15!), Taradise Regained*, 
and f Samson Agonistes'. 

Milton's was a turbulent life, a great deal of it being spent 
in violent controversy with the ruling powers. At one time, 
during the reign of Charles II, his books were burned by the 
common hangman, an expression in those days of the 
annoyance of an exasperated government with recalcitrant 
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authors. Milton on one occasion narrowly escaped the 
scaffold, and owed his life only to the kindly intervention of 
the King. 

Milton died in 1674, leaving a celebrated name and an 
everlasting fame as a great poet. 



JOHN SAMUEL BEWLEY MONSELL 
1811-1875 

Fight the good fight with all thy might 
O worship the Lord in the beauty of holiness 

IN the preface to his 'Hymns of Love and Praise', Dr. 
Monsell says, 'We are, alas! too distant and reserved in our 
praises. We sing not as if our hearts were on fire with the 
flame of divine love and joy, as we should sing to Him, 
and of Him, Who is chief among ten thousand, and al- 
together lovely. If we loved Him as we ought to do, we 
could not be so cold'. This excellent precept he practised in 
the writing of many of his hymns, particularly in the two 
most popular: Fight the good fight with all thy might and O 
worship the Lord in the beauty of holiness. 

John Samuel Bewley Monsell, LL.D., the son of Arch- 
deacon Monsell, was born at St. Columb's, Londonderry, 
Ireland, on 2nd March, 1811. After education at Trinity 
College, Dublin, where he graduated in 1832, he took Holy 
Orders, and was for some time chaplain to Bishop Mant. 
He then became rector of Ramoan; then chancellor of 
Connor, and afterwards vicar of Egham, Surrey; finally, in 
1870, he went as rector to St. Nicholas, Guildford. 

Dr. Monsell wrote numerous hymns and poems, some of 
the latter being included in the second edition of 'Lyra 
Hibernica Sacra' published in 1879. His hymns appear in 
three volumes entitled respectively, 'Parish Musings' (1850), 
'Hymns of Love and Praise' (1862), and 'Spiritual Songs'* 
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Fight the good fight came into prominence during the 
South African War, and was a great favourite with American 
congregations at the time of the war between the United 
States and the Philippines. Why this should be considered a 
suitable hymn in times of war is difficult to understand, for, 
referring as it does solely to spiritual warfare, it is surely 
mal a propos when man is opposed to his brother man in 
mortal combat. 

worship the Lord in the beauty of holiness was written in 
1860. Dr. Monsell subsequently wrote a second version, 
but it never superseded the original. The exclamatory *O* 
at the commencement of the first line causes an irregularity 
in the metre of the first verse (and of the last), and is omitted 
in the 'Revised Church Hymnary'. But the e O 9 strengthens 
association with passages such as Psalms 95, 6, and 96, 9, 
and is generally retained. 

Dr. MonselTs death was due to a very sad accident. His 
church at Guildford was undergoing extensive restorations, 
in which the rector took a great interest. One day he was 
standing in the aisle watching the men at work, when a 
large piece of masonry fell from the roof. To the horror of 
the workmen it struck Dr. Monsell on the head, rendering 
him unconscious. He was carried to the rectory and given 
speedy attention, but in vain, for he died shortly afterwards 
on 9th April, 1875. 

There is a strange premonitory note in his last poem, 
*Near home at last'. This was written for the particular 
purpose of raising funds for the re-building of the church, 
and the first four lines are: 

Dear body, thou and I must part, 
Thy busy head, thy throbbing heart, 
Must cease to work, must cease to play, 
For me at no far distant day. 

And he was only sixty-four when those words were written. 



JAMES MONTGOMERY 

1771-1854 

Hail to the Lord's Anointed 

For ever with the Lord 

Sow in the morn thy seed 

ONE hot summer's day in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century the master of a school at Fulneck, near Leeds, took 
his class of boys out into the fields, and there, where the 
heat was less oppressive than in the class-room, read poetry 
to them passages from a poem called "The Grave', by 
Robert Blair. The boys, sad to relate, soon succumbed to 
the warmth of the sun, and it was not long before all of them, 
except one, had fallen asleep. What the master thought can 
be imagined, but as he was evidently a kindly man he 
doubtless excused his somnolent pupils. 

One boy, however, remained wide awake, enchanted by a 
new discovery the delight of poetry; and while intently 
listening there stirred within him a great desire to put his 
own thoughts into verse. 

The boy was James Montgomery, who in later life, al- 
though never considered more than a minor poet, produced 
many popular secular poems and about four hundred 
hymns, amongst the best known of the latter being Hail to 
the Lord's anointed; For ever with the Lord y and Sow in the morn 
thy seed. Although perhaps more a poem than a hymn, one 
of the loveliest of his compositions is that beautiful definition 
of prayer, written in 1818, the first two verses of which are: 

Prayer is die soul's sincere desire, 

Uttered or unexpressed; 
The motion of a hidden fire 

That trembles in the breast. 

Prayer is the burden of a sigh, 

The falling of a tear, 
The upward glancing of an eye 

When none but God is near. 
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James Montgomery was fond of saying humorously that 
he 'narrowly escaped being an Irishman,' for he was born in 
Scotland in 1771, soon after his parents arrived at Irvine 
from Ireland, where his father had been minister of the 
Moravian Church at Greenhill, County Antrim. (This was a 
settlement founded by John Cennick, part-writer of Lo, he 
comes with clouds descending)* A few years later the parents 
returned to Ireland, and eventually went as missionaries to 
the West Indies, where they died. 

Meanwhile, James was sent to the Moravian school at 
Fulneck, where his interest in poetry was first awakened. 
One of his early poems he submitted to Earl Fitzwilliam, 
who showed his appreciation by presenting him with the 
sum of one guinea. 

James's first employment upon leaving school was with a 
baker at Mirfield. But this job did not appeal to his poetic 
temperament, so he decided to go to London and try his 
fortune there. With high courage in his heart and three 
shillings and sixpence in his pocket, he started on the 
journey; but, finding his slender capital insufficient for him 
to reach his destination, he took a job in the village store at 
Wath for a while. 

Having added to his means, he eventually proceeded to 
London. There, however, he failed to establish a reputation, 
and, shaking the dust of that critical city from off his feet, 
he returned northwards, a disappointed but wiser young 
man. Fortunately, upon arriving back at Wath he was able 
to resume his previous occupation in that village, where he 
was apparently more appreciated as a shop assistant than as a 
poet in the Metropolis! 

All this while Montgomery continued to write poetry, and 
was restless to exercise his literary proclivities. After much 
endeavour he managed in 1792 to secure a post as assistant 
to Mr, Joseph Gales, the proprietor of the 'Sheffield 
Register*. Two years later Mr. Gales, unfortunately, was 
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involved in political difficulties and fled the country. But 
young James rallied the staff and continued the paper as the 
'Sheffield Iris*, gradually working his way up till he became 
proprietor as well as editor. 

But his path was not a rosy one, for twice he was im- 
prisoned for writing or publishing in the Iris' poems which 
offended the political authorities. 

He was not recognised as a poet until the publication 
of the 'Wanderer of Switzerland* in 1 806, a denunciation of 
the war spirit of the French revolutionists, which was hailed 
with great approbation. 

In February, 1832, Montgomery and a blind friend, 
Rowland Hodgson, were travelling together in a carriage 
along a Gloucestershire road when they passed a field in 
which were women and girls sowing seed. Montgomery 
described the scene to his blind friend, mentioning a certain 
peculiar attitude of the workers. Mr. Hodgson suggested 
they were 'dibbling*, explaining that for economy's sake 
holes were made in the field, and two or three grains of 
corn dropped into each hole. This process did not appeal 
to Montgomery, who declared it lacked the rhythm and grace 
of motion in broadcasting seed in the usual way. But the 
scene set him thinking, and within a short time he produced 
the now well-known hymn, originally called 'The Field of 
the World': 

Sow in the morn thy seed, 

At eve hold not thine hand; 
To doubt and fear give thou no heed, 
Broadcast it o'er the land. 

Hail to the Lord's Anointed is a very fine rendering of the 
72nd Psalm, commencing, 'Give the king Thy judgments, 
O God, and Thy righteousness unto the king's son/ It 
was first made public by the poet, who recited it at the close 
of a speech at a missionary meeting held in the Pitt Street 
Wesleyan Chapel, Liverpool, on i4th April, 1822. 
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For ever with the Lord, which many consider Montgomery's 
best hymn, was written in 1835. Its original title was 'At 
home in Heaven', and the first line of the hymn is almost 
identical with the text upon which it is based: I Thessalonians 
4, 17, c And so shall we ever be with the Lord'. 

Montgomery was a deeply religious man, and very in- 
terested in philanthropic and Christian institutions, occupy- 
ing much of his time with their advancement. 

He died in 1 854 at the age of eighty-three, and so highly 
esteemed was he that the Sheffield city fathers honoured him 
with a public funeral. 

JOHN HENRY NEWMAN 
1801-1890 

Lead, kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom 
F ) raise to the Holiest in the height 

*A LITTLE ship was on the sea'. The ship was an orange- 
boat making for Marseilles, and the sea the channel between 
the islands of Sardinia and Corsica. 

On the ship was a young English clergyman, the Rev. 
John Henry Newman, returning from his travels in the 
Mediterranean. The holiday had been both interesting and 
enjoyable, but during the latter part his mind was much 
disturbed regarding his future career. For some time past 
he had felt there was work waiting to be done in England, 
and he was anxious to return home. 

Towards the end of the journey he had become seriously 
ill, but now was convalescent, as the ship lay becalmed for 
a whole week in the Straits of Bonifacio. (This was in 
1833, before steam superseded the sail). And so, in a state 
of some depression, feeling very lonely and longing for 
Divine guidance, it was thus he wrote that most beautiful 
of hymns, Lead) kindly Light, the original title of which was 
'The Pillar of the Cloud'. 
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The Rev. John Henry Newman was born in London in 
1 80 1, his father being a banker and a man of deep spiritual 
convictions. From his earliest childhood John had religious 
tendencies, and at the age of fifteen became converted. 
While still a boy his father's business failed, leaving the 
family in reduced circumstances; but John particularly 
desiring to enter the ministry, his parents, by careful 
domestic budgeting, managed to send him to Trinity 
College, Oxford, where he obtained modest honours and a 
fellowship at Oriel College. 

While at Oxford Newman and an intimate friend wrote a 
poem upon an ultra-Protestant theme, in which occur the 
following lines: 

Mistaken worship! where the priestly plan 
In servile bondage rules degraded man. 

Elsewhere he wrote: c Oh, that thy creed were sound!*. 
Strange commentaries on the Roman Catholic Church to 
come from one who eventually became a high dignitary 
thereof. 

In 1828, four years after his ordination, Newman was 
appointed vicar of St*. Mary's, Oxford, and remained there 
for fifteen years, making a great name for himself as a 
preacher. During the latter period he took part with Keble 
and Pusey in founding the Oxford Movement, a scheme 
for the encouragement of High Church principles. He wrote 
the famous Tract No. 90, an endeavour to prove that 
Anglican Articles of Religion conformed with Romish 
dogma. 

The argument was not convincing to opponents of Roman 
Catholicism, and the Tract caused such violent controversy 
and disapprobation that Newman left the Anglican Church 
and seceded to the Church of Rome, of which he in course 
of time became a cardinal. 

This is not the place to discuss Newman's action, but 
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it may be mentioned that while Lead, kindly Light and his 
other well-known hymn, Praise to the Holiest in the height, are 
generally considered as being purely Protestant in character 
and without any bias towards Roman Catholicism, it has 
been observed that in verse 4 of the latter 

And that a higher gift than grace 

Should flesh and blood refine, 
God's Presence and His very Self, 

And Essence all divine 

'there is a distinct reference to the Catholic doctrine of the 
Real Presence, though the compilers of our hymnals do not 
seem to have noticed it/ 

Lead, kindly Light L , one of the few hymns that can be sung 
by every creed and nation, was written twelve years before 
Newman's secession, and it had no connection with that 
act, contrary to opinion at one time prevailing. Although, 
possibly, as someone has suggested, this hymn was one of 
the birth pangs of the Oxford Movement, because over a 
long period Newman was in a state of indecision. 

A great deal of discussion has arisen as to the meaning 
of the last two lines of Lead, kindly Light: 

And with the morn those angel-faces smile, 
Which I have loved long since, and lost awhile. 

Some think they refer to the "angel-faces' of Faith, Hope 
and Assurance; others imagine they are the angels of God 
which administered to believers. Also it is surmised that 
friends gone before are intended. Indeed, many have been 
the conjectures, but Newman, when asked a half-century 
later their meaning, simply said he didn't know, and couldn't 
be expected to remember after fifty years what he really 
meant. 

The other famous hymn of Newman's, Praise to the holiest 
in the height, forms part of a long poem called, "The Dream of 
Gerontius', descriptive of the joutney of a soul to Paradise. 
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As the soul comes into the presence of the Emmanuel 
the 'Fifth Choir of Angelicals' sing this expressive hymn. 

Newman thought so little of the poem that he put it 
into the waste-paper basket, from which it was fortunately 
rescued by a friend. Later, at the invitation of the editor of a 
religious magazine to contribute something to his paper, 
Newman sent him the 'Dream of Gerontius'. But it was not 
until Dr. Dykes set it to his effective tune, 'Gerontius', that 
the hymn, Praise to the Holiest in the height became known 
and then rapidly popular, Newman declared the popularity 
of this hymn and Lead, kindly Light was due principally to 
the delightful tunes composed to each by Dr. Dykes. This 
is as may be. 

Cardinal Newman passed away in 1890, at the age of 
eighty-eight. Despite the intense opposition and bitter 
feeling aroused by his secession, long before his death he 
was recognised as a man of great sincerity; and when he 
died high tribute was paid to his fine literary genius, beauti- 
ful character and devout life. 



JOHN NEWTON 
1725-1807 

How sweet the Name of Jesus sounds 
Glorious things of Thee are spoken 

A ONE-TIME atheist and captain of a slave-ship became the 
author of one of our dearest hymns, a hymn greatly beloved 
throughout Christendom: How sweet the Nam of Jesus 
sounds. 

John Newton was the son of a sailor, and, on his own 
confession, spent the life of a reckless and profligate man. 
At one time he was actively engaged in the African slave 
trade. 

He admitted committing every kind of wickedness known, 
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and yet his mother was a devout Christian and hoped some 
day her only child would enter the ministry. His father, too, 
was a godly man. But their son, misled by one of his atheis- 
tical associates, disregarded the lessons taught him by his 
parents and grew into an abandoned and godless sailor. So 
atrocious became his behaviour, that, as a deserter from the 
navy, he was degraded from his rank of midshipman, put 
in irons, brought back to Plymouth as a felon and publicly 
whipped. Then followed his shameful occupation under a 
slave-dealer. 

While so engaged he happened to come upon a copy of 
Stanhope's 'Thomas a Kempis,' which set him thinking 
seriously of spiritual matters. So much so that during the 
next six years, although then in command of a slave-ship, he 
continued to meditate upon the things that matter most. 
Then in 1748 came a terrible experience at sea, when, on a 
water-logged vessel during a great storm, he was brought 
face to face with death. This had the effect of deepening his 
convictions and bringing him to a decision. 

He gave up the slave business and, returning to England, 
managed to obtain the post of tide surveyor at Liverpool. 
During his residence in that city he came under the influence 
of Wesley and Whitefield. They completed his conversion, 
and he decided to take Holy Orders. After the necessary 
preparation he was ordained as curate of Olney, a small 
village in Buckinghamshire, where for sixteen years he 
worked zealously. Then he became rector of St. Mary 
Woolnoth, in the City of London, where eventually he 
was buried. 

While at Olney Newton met the poet William Cowper, 
and a close friendship resulted. Together they compiled 
the collection now known as the famous Olney Hymns. 
Every Tuesday the Rev. John Newton and his people met 
for a prayer meeting, and the influence of this gathering 
has permeated the whole Christian Church; for a new hymn 
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was written by Mr. Newton for each meeting, and so were 
preserved some of our most lovely lyrics, including Glorious 
things of Thee are spoken, considered by many to be the 
finest hymn be wrote. 

Newton continued to preach until he was over eighty. 
So poor, however, was his sight during the latter years, 
that a servant stood behind him in the pulpit, and with a 
pointer traced out the lines on the manuscript of his sermon. 
On one occasion Mr. Newton spoke the words, 'Jesus 
Christ is precious/ and then repeated them. His servant, 
thinking he was getting confused, whispered, 'Go on, go 
on; you said that before*. Newton, looking round, replied 
loudly, 'John, I said that twice, and I'm going to say it 
again;' and then with redoubled force he thundered out: 
'Jesus Christ is precious!' 

He was greatly loved for his kindness and sympathy, and 
Lecky, the historian, called him 'one of the purest and most 
unselfish of saints'. 

Newton, who was born in 1725 and died in 1807, wrote 
his own epitaph; here it is: 

JOHN NEWTON, Clerk, 

Once an infidel and libertine; 

A servant of skves in Africa: 

Was by the rich mercy of our Lord and Saviour 

Jesus Christ, 

Preserved, restored, pardoned, 

And appointed to preach the Faith 

He had long laboured to destroy. 

Near sixteen years at Olney in Bucks, 

And twenty-seven years in this Church, 



THOMAS OLIVERS 
1725-1799 

The God of Abraham pmise 

ONE of our best known hymns, The God of Abraham praise, 
was derived from a purely Jewish source. Moreover, the 
tune originally set to it and generally used is also Jewish, 

In the Hebrew daily Prayer Book is a Doxology, or 
'YigdaF, as it is called, the thirteen articles of the Hebrew 
Creed, sung at the conclusion of Divine Service on the eve 
of Sabbath and Festivals. In 1770 a Wesleyan preacher, 
Thomas Olivers, made a free rendering of this 'YigdaF, 
giving it, as far as he could, a Christian character. Then 
through the good services of a Jewish Rabbi, Signer Leoni, 
he obtained a synagogue melody to suit it. This tune, 'Leoni 5 , 
has ever since been associated with the hymn. Very popular 
did the hymn become, no less than eight editions being 
needed in its second year. 

Lord Selborne considered it 'One of the noblest hymns 
in existence', and 'an ode of singular power and beauty*. 
While the poet James Montgomery himself a renowed 
writer of many hymns said, 'There is not in our language a 
lyric of more majestic style, more elevated thought, or more 
glorious imagery'. 

Thomas Olivers, who lived between 1725 and 1799, was 
born at Tregynon, in Montgomeryshire, and lost both 
parents by the time he was five years of age. Afterwards 
he lived with various relatives, but they had no control 
over him and could give him little education. He became 
thoroughly dissolute, and at fifteen was considered the 
worst boy known in the district for twenty or thirty years. 

He was put to shoemaking, but his bad habits were so 
notorious that he had to leave the neighbourhood. 

Poor and wretched, but surely divinely led, he made his 
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way to Bristol, where he heard Whitefield preach from the 
text, e ls not this a brand plucked out of the fire?' (Zechariah 
3, 2). This led to his conversion. 

Olivers tells us that he fasted and prayed till his knees 
grew stiff, 'So earnest was I', he says, 'that I used by the 
the hour together to wrestle with all the might of my body 
and soul, till I almost expected to die on the spot'. He 
joined the Methodist Society, intending to carry on with 
his shoemaking, but he came in personal contact with 
John Wesley, who, recognising his ability and zeal, engaged 
him as one of his preachers. He returned to his native place 
and paid all his debts, even travelling from Shrewsbury to 
Whitchurch to refund a single sixpence. Then, at the age of 
twenty-five, he joined John Wesley in Cornwall. 

At Tiverton young Olivers bought a colt for five pounds 
and went on preaching journeys. Very many of these he 
made, during which he rode the horse for one hundred 
thousand miles. Often meeting with great opposition 
and persecution, he carried on the good work for forty-six 
years. 

At the opening of Wesley's Chapel on ist November 
1776, Thomas Olivers was one of those who held collection 
plates at the door at the close of the service. Incidentally, 
John Wesley, who preached the sermon, is reported to 
have devoted the first quarter of an hour to the absurdities 
of the enormous dressing of the heads of his female auditors. 

Olivers died suddenly at the age of 74, and was buried in 
Wesley's grave. 

RAY PALMER 

1808-1887 

My faith looks up to Thee 

TROM Dry-goods Store Clerk to Doctor of Divinity', 
would be an appropriate title for the biography of Dr. 
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Ray Palmer, a distinguished and much beloved Congrega- 
tional pastor in the U.S.A. 

The dry-goods store proved too 'dry' for young Ray, 
and failed to satisfy his spiritual ambitions; so, deciding 
to enter the ministry, he gave up his business career and 
became a student at Phillips' Academy, Andover, Mass. 
After three years there he entered Yale College, New Haven, 
where, in 1830, he took his degree at the age of twenty-two. 

A post as tutor at Dr. E. A. Andrews' Young Ladies 
Institute followed, and shortly afterwards Mr. Palmer 
wrote his first and best hymn, My faith looks up to Thee. 
It has been suggested that these verses were inspired by a 
German poem describing a suppliant at the Cross; but the 
writer himself says, 'I gave form to what I felt, by writing, 
with little effort, these stanzas. I recollect I wrote them with 
very tender emotion, and ended the last lines with tears'. 

In 1833 Dr. Lowell Mason was compiling a new hymn- 
book with Dr. T. Hastings, called 'Spiritual Songs for 
Social Worship', and, happening to meet Mr. Palmer, 
asked if he had any hymns to contribute to the collection; 
whereupon Palmer handed to the Doctor his poem, which 
he had carried about with him in his pocket for nearly 
three years. Dr. Mason was greatly impressed by the hymn, 
and lost no time in composing the tune 'Olivet', which 
has been associated with the words ever since. 

When Dr. Mason again met Mr. Palmer a few days after 
receiving the poem he said to him: 'Mr. Palmer, you may 
live many years and do many things, but I think you will 
be best known to posterity as the author of My faith looks 
up to Thee 9 . A true prophecy indeed, for although Dr. 
Palmer wrote many hymns, including Jesus, Thou Joj of 
loving hearts and Jesus, these eyes have never seen, it was his 
first hymn, My faith looks up to Thee, which set the seal to 
his reputation. 

Rarely has a writer's first hymn become his most famous, 
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but such was the distinction in this case; and Dr. Palme* 
was able to enjoy nearly sixty years of his first hymn's popu- 
larity. He died in 1887 in his eightieth year. 



EDWARD PERRONET 
1726-1792 

All bail the power ofjesu's Name 

QUITE a number of hymn-writers have become famous 
through the popularity of a single hymn. 

This is perhaps most marked in the case of Edward Perro- 
net, who lived between 1726 and 1792, and wrote many 
hymns. But his fame rests on one hymn only: All hail the 
power ofjesu's Name. No other hymn of his is now being 
sung, but this particular one has given him a high place 
amongst hymn-writers. Even so, the words have been 
much revised by Dr. John Rippon, and the last verse, 
commencing *O that with yonder sacred throng', was not 
written by Perronet at all. 

Early in life Edward Perronet became associated with 
the Wesleys and Whitefield in the Evangelical Revival. 
Most spiritually minded, he keenly criticised the defects in 
the Anglican Church, for, as he said; 'I was born and brought 
up and am likely to die in the tottering communion of the 
Church of England, but I despise her nonsense*. 

He very much annoyed John Wesley by publishing in 
1757 a poem called "The Mitre', a forcible satire, which the 
greaf hymnologist, Dr. Julian, describes as 'pungent, 
salted with wit, gleaming with humour, and hitting off 
vividly the well-known celebrities in Church and State'. 
Wesley demanded its instant suppression, and it was sup- 
pressed, though Perronet continued to circulate it amongst 
preachers and others. 

He did not cease, however, to assist Wesley to the utmost 



of his ability. In Wesley's Journal we read: Trom Rochdale 
went to Bolton, and soon found that the Rochdale lions 
were lambs in comparison with those of Bolton. Edward 
Perronet was thrown down and rolled in mud and mire. 
Stones were hurled and windows broken*. Wesley also 
wrote to Perronet as follows: 'Charles and you behave as I 
want you to do; but you cannot, or will not, preach where I 
desire. Others can and ^nH preach where I desire, but they 
do not behave as I want them to do. I have a fine time between 
the one and the other'. And then he goes on more amicably: 
*I think Charles and you have in general a right sense of 
what it is to serve as sons of the Gospel'. 

Perronet eventually parted with the Wesleys on the ques- 
tion of administering the sacraments, which he contended 
he had a right to administer, contrary to John Wesley's 
regulations that none of his preachers might do so. 

This did not in any way diminish Perronet's enthusiasm 
for winning souls for Christ, and he continued his good 
work with great ardour. About that time the Countess of 
Huntingdon, a prominent Calvimst Methodist, formed a 
separate connexion, and Perronet became one of her mini- 
sters, being appointed to a chapel at Canterbury. But again 
he caused displeasure by his violent opposition to the Church 
of England, and left the Countess's chapel to become 
Congregational pastor of a small church in Canterbury. 

He died at the age of sixty-six, and it is rather remarkable 
that he was buried in the cloisters of Canterbury Cathedral. 

A series of curious coincidences appear in connection 
with the hymn and the tune, 'Miles Lane*, which was 
originally composed for it and to which it is almost invari- 
ably sung. As All hail the power of Jesu's Name is the only 
existing hymn of its writer, so is 'Miles Lane' the only 
surviving tune of its composer, William Shrubsole, who 
wrote many hymn-tunes. Shrubsole, too, became at variance 
with the Church of England, to which he belonged, being 
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at one time organist of Bangor Cathedral, but fell foul of 
his mother Church because of his strong evangelical tenden- 
cies, and so was discharged from his post. He then returned 
to London, where he joined the Countess of Hutingdon's 
Connexion, becoming organist at her chapel in Spa Fields. 
Shrubsole, moreover, was closely connected with Canter- 
bury, having been born there and a chorister in the Cathedral 
where Perronet was buried. The preacher and composer 
probably met in Canterbury, for the tune was written by 
Shrubsole at Perronet's request. 

FRANCIS POTT 

1832-1909 

The strife is o'er, the battle done! 
Angel voices > ever singing 

THE REV. FRANCIS POTT was born at Southwark, in 1832, 
and lived for several years in a house adjoining a vinegar 
factory, of which his father was the proprietor. 

He studied at Brasenose College, Oxford, graduating 
B.A. in 1854 and taking his Master's degree in 1857. He 
was ordained a deacon in 1856 and priest the following 
year. His first curacy was at Bishopsworth, Bristol, whence 
he moved to Ardingly, Sussex, in 1858, and thence to 
Ticehurst in 1861. Finally, in 1866 he became rector of 
Northill, Beds, and ministered there for twenty-five years. 

Increasing deafness and general ill-health compelled his 
retirement in 1891. But he did not remain idle, for the 
enforced leisure enabled him to proceed with a work to 
which he had given much previous thought and study, 
namely, the compilation of a Psalter with, according to his 
view, a better method of pointing of the Psalms than the 
existing arrangement, with the object of emphasising more 
accurately the meaning of the words. The work, however, 
did not have the success he anticipated, 
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Mr. Pott was very interested in hymnology, and in 1861 
he edited a collection entitled, 'Hymns Fitted to the Order 
of Common Prayer', which contained three hundred and 
seven hymns drawn from various sources. Included are 
sixteen of his own translations from the Latin, of which the 
best known now is The strife is o'er, the battle done! Supposed 
to have been written in the twelfth century, this hymn's origi- 
nal author is unknown. Dr. John Neale and Dr. Horatius 
Bonar both made translations, but these are decidedly 
excelled by Mr. Pott's much more vigorous version. 

The tune, 'Victory', to which the hymn is set, is taken 
from one of Palestrina's settings of the Magnificat, and 
appeared with the hymn in the first edition of 'Hymns 
Ancient and Modern', of the Committee of which Mr. Pott 
was a member. 

Also included in his collection is Mr. Pott's very popular 
hymn, Angel voices^ ever singing, which his daughter, Miss 
Katharine F. Pott, in recent correspondence I have had with 
her, tells me was written for the dedication of the organ in 
the church of his friend, who afterwards became Bishop 
Macrorie of Maritzburg. 

The Rev. Francis Pott died in 1909 at the age of seventy- 
seven. 

JEREMIAH EAMES RANKIN 

1828-1904 
God be withjou till we meet again 

MANY an unknown composer, hungry for fame, might envy 
an obscure American schoolmaster, whose one successfiil 
tune has become world-famous through being set to a hymn 
equally celebrated, and, moreover, was said by the writer of 
the words to have contributed largely to the popularity 
of the hymn. 
Dr. Jeremiah Eames Rankin, the author of the hymn, 
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God be with you till we meet again, wrote it for no particular 
occasion, but simply as an amplification of the expression, 
'Good-bye', which, of course, means 'God be with you*. 

He sent the words to two men of his acquaintance; one 
a well-known composer, and the other an unknown school- 
master, a very amateur and by no means competent musician, 
Mr. W. G. Tomer by name. It was his tune which found 
favour with Dr. Rankin, who afterwards declared that, 
'Mr. Tomer should have his full share of the family honour.' 
Fortunately, the schoolmaster was not aware of the element 
of competition, for such knowledge might have been a 
hindrance to inspiration. Mr. Tomer's tune has remained 
popular to the present day, but is gradually being superseded 
by the delightful melody, 'Randolph*, composed by 
Vaughan-Williams some years ago. 

Dr. Rankin was born at Thornton, New Haven, U.S. A., in 
1828, and received his education at Middleburg College, 
Vermont. Entering the American Congregational ministry, 
he was pastor at churches in New York, St. Albans, Charles- 
town, and Washington (Columbia). 

He wrote a number of hymns, most of which first appeared 
in two collections edited by him, 'The Gospel Temperance 
Hymnal* and 'Gospel Bells'; but God be withyou, written in 
1882, is the only one which has survived. 

Many religious associations, such as the Christian En- 
deavour Society, have used this as their recognised closing 
hymn. Also, it is said to have originated the greeting, 
'One Four One', supposed to have been given at one time 
by the British Boy Scouts at parting. I have been unable to 
verify this, and cannot vouch for its authenticity, but the 
story of the origin of the expression is worth relating. 

A scoutmaster once visited a young member of his troop 
who lay dying in a London hospital. The end was very 
near and die boy could not enter into any conversation; 
but as his visitor sat by the sick bed he heard the lad mutter- 



ing, 'One Four One'. The scoutmaster was greatly mystified 
by the reiterated remark, and for a long time pondered over 
its meaning. Some time after the death of the scout the 
scoutmaster chanced to open a hymn-book at No 141, and 
recognised the connection. The hymn was God be with you 
till we meet again. He related the circumstances to his troop, 
and consequently 'One Four One' appears to have become 
the parting greeting of at least a section of the Scouts. 

MARTIN RINCKART 
1586-1649 

Now thank we all our God 

MARTIN RINCKART, the writer of one of the most famous 
hymns, Now thank we all our God> was the son of a poor 
coppersmith living in Eilenburg, Saxony. He was born in 
1586, and at an early age showed considerable promise as a 
scholar. He aspired to be a preacher, but his father was not 
in a position to give his son the necessary education. So 
Martin, who was by then a skilful musician, himself provided 
the means for a university course by giving music lessons 
while studying theology at Leipsic. 

In due time he was ordained, and subsequently became 
archdeacon of the Lutheran Church at Eilenburg, remaining 
there until his death in 1649. 

During most of this period between 1618 and 1648 
raged the Thirty Years War, virtually a great struggle be- 
tween Roman Catholicism and Protestantism. 

Eilenburg being a walled town, it became a refuge for 
fugitives from the surrounding country, and as a result of 
inevitable overcrowding, a great pestilence fell on the place. 
During the epidemic some eight thousand people died, 
including Rinckart's wife, and at one time the archdeacon 
was the only clergyman in the town. Brave and fearless, he 



often read the funeral services over forty to fifty persons a 
day, in all about four thousand, four hundred and eighty. 
Famine followed the plague, and was as terrible as the 
disease. 

To add to the prevailing distress, in 1639 ^ Swedish 
commander, General Dorfling, demanded of the stricken 
town a tribute of thirty thousand thaler s. Rinckart inter- 
viewed the general to intercede for his townsmen, but 
failed to move him. Disappointed, but not despairing, he 
returned to the town and called his people together for 
united prayer. Their petitions were answered, for in a 
subsequent interview the general at first agreed to a reduc- 
tion to eight thousand thalers, and then eventually to two 
thousand. Even that sum was more than the town could 
immediately find, and Rinckart himself had to mortgage his 
income for several years ahead to obtain sustenance for his 
family. 

When the Peace of Westphalia was signed the Elector of 
Saxony not only ordered Thanksgiving Services to be held 
in every church, but actually selected the text from which 
ministers were to preach. It was from the apocryphal Book 
of Ecclesiasticus, ch. i, 22-24: c Now bless ye the God of all, 
Who everywhere doeth great things. . . . May He grant 
us joyful hearts, and may peace be in our days for ever". 
That was in 1648, and it is curious that the Elector had 
selected the very passage which inspired Rinckart to write 
Now thank we all our God some twelve years previously. 

This hymn has become the German Te Deum for national 
festivals, and has been translated into many other languages. 
The excellent translation by Catherine Winkworth, generally 
used in English-speaking countries, is considered the best 
of several made in our tongue. 



ROBERT ROBINSON 

1735-1790 

Com> Thou fount of every blessing 

ONE of outstanding hymns was written by a man who at 
one time was a barber. His name was Robert Robinson, and 
he wrote, Come> Thou fount of every blessing. 

His widowed mother wanted him to become a clergy- 
man, but poverty prevented this, and her son was appren- 
ticed to a barber in London. This occupation proved very 
irksome to young Robert, and with the object of fitting 
himself for something better he devoted all his spare 
time to reading and studying. 

In 1752, when he was seventeen* Robinson heard a 
sermon on 'the wrath to come 5 , preached by George White- 
field, which much impressed and disturbed him; but it was 
not until three years later that he became converted. 

Six years afterwards he wrote his famous hymn, in which 
occur lines of a sadly prophetical nature: 

Prone to wander, Lord, I feel it, 
Prone to leave the God I love. 

And in one sense, wander he certainly did. For first of all 
he became a Calvinist Methodist minister, then a Congrega- 
tionalist, afterwards a Baptist, and in the last year of his 
life he was associated with the Unitarians in Birmingham. 

While at Cambridge, as pastor of the Baptist church, he 
added to other pursuits that of a farmer, for the purpose of 
augmenting his slender means to meet the wants of his 
numerous children. 

HeVas eccentric, self-conceited, and loved change* So 
restless was he, so changeable, unstable and impulsive, so 
given to ceaseless toil, that at the age of fifty-five he was 
prematurely worn out, and died in 1790. 
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A pathetic incident is told concerning Robinson and his 
famous hymn, Come, Thou fount of every blessing. Towards 
the end of his life, when, unfortunately, he had fallen back 
into unworthy habits, he was travelling on a stage coach. 
Beside him sat a lady, reading a book. They started to 
converse, and she asked him to read a poem which had 
particularly pleased her. He glanced at the verses, and then 
tried to talk about other subjects. Surprised, the lady 
brought the conversation back to the poem, at which he 
became very agitated. 'Madam', he exclaimed, C I am the 
unhappy man who wrote that hymn many years ago; and I 
would give a thousand worlds, if I had them, to enjoy the 
feelings I had then!' 

EDMUND HAMILTON SEARS 
1810-1876 

It came upon the midnight clear 

ONE day in 1 820 while a little ten-year old boy was working 
in the fields, he composed two verses of poetry. Having no 
pencil or paper handy, he obtained a piece of chalk and 
wrote the words on his hat. Later in the day with youthful 
pride he showed the lines to his young friends, but they 
refused to believe he was the author unless he could prove 
it; whereupon he immediately wrote another verse in their 
presence. That boy was Edmund Hamilton Sears, who in 
after years gave to the Christian Church one of the most 
delightful Christmas hymns, It came upon the midnight clear. 

Sears was born at Sandisfield, Berkshire County, Massa- 
chusetts, on 1 6th April, 1810. His parents claimed descent 
from the Pilgrim Fathers. Educated at Union college, 
Schenectady, he proceeded thence to the Theological School 
of Harvard University in 1837. 

Trained for the Unitarian ministry, his initial charge was 
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at the First Unitarian Church at Wayland, Mass. Two years 
later he went to Lancaster, Mass., and in 1847 returned to 
the church at Wayland, continuing his ministry there for 
eighteen years. His last church was at Weston, near Concord, 
where he remained until his death in 1 876. 

Dr. Sears' doctrinal views appear to have been somewhat 
at variance with orthodox Unitarianism, for he wrote a 
significant book, entitled, c The Fourth Gospel the Heart of 
Christ'; and as St. John particularly stressed the divinity of 
our Lord, it would seem that Sears was not altogether in 
sympathy with Unitarian doctrine. 

His father was evidently a piqus man, for Dr. Sears re- 
cords that his thoughts were first brought to the considera- 
tion of spiritual matters by hearing his father read, 'with 
great gusto', Isaac Watts' version of Psalm 19: 'The heavens 
declare Thy glory, Lord'. 

Sears wrote several religious books which had a large 
circulation, and from 1859 to I ^7 I ^ e was one of the editors 
of the 'Monthly Religious Magazine*, in which most of his 
hymns and poems originally appeared. 

His first Christmas hymn, Calm on the listening ear of night y 
written in 1834 and revised a year later, has been extremely 
popular in America, and, like so many other hymns, has 
been considered 'one of the finest and most beautiful poems 
ever written' thus Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

But Sears' second Christmas hymn, It came upon the mid- 
night clear > written in 1 849, has greatly eclipsed his first in 
popularity. This was sent to Dr. Morrison, of Milton, the 
editor of the 'Christian Register', who was much delighted 
with it, and said of the hymn, C I always feel that however 
poor my Christmas sermon may be, the reading and singing 
of this hymn are enough to make up for all deficience$\ 
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ANNE STEELE 
1716-1778 

Father > whate'er of earthly bliss 
"Father of mercies > in Thy word 

ANNE STEELE has the double reputation of being the 
'greatest hymn-writer of the Baptist denomination/ ac- 
cording to one hymnologist, and the first woman whose 
hymns appeared in a church hymnal. 

She was born in 1716 at Broughton, in Hampshire. Her 
father, William Steele, also had a double distinction; he was 
not only a successful timber merchant, but was also a much 
beloved Baptist pastor of Broughton. Here he ministered 
for sixty years, mostly without salary, having succeeded an 
uncle in the same pastorate. 

The uncle, incidentally, was a remarkable man, and so 
popular that the Anglican parson of the parish complained 
to his bishop, the celebrated Gilbert Burnet, about the 
monopoly being obtained by the dissenting minister, asking 
him what could be done about it. *Go home', said the bishop 
e and preach better than Henry Steele, and the people will 
return*. 

At the age of fourteen Anne joined her father's church, 
and until his death actively assisted him in his religious 
work. Always delicate, owing to an injury received when a 
child, she was more or less an invalid all her life. When she 
was twenty-one she sustained a great shock in the loss of 
her lover. The day before their wedding was to have taken 
place he was drowned while bathing. She never married, 
and it is surmised that her sad bereavement was reflected in 
the hymn, Father, whate'er of earthly bliss. 

Anne suffered another severe blow when her father 
died in 1769, from which trial she never fully recovered. 
But her sufferings did not affect her disposition; on the 
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contrary, they may have been the means of perfecting her 
Christian character, for she was consistently cheerful and 
helpful. 

From quite an early age Anne Steele had a great love for 
poetry, and wrote a good deal herself. Very shy of publicity, 
none of her work was published until she was over forty 
years of age and then only under a nom-de-plume, "Theo- 
dosia' when three volumes appeared, containing one 
hundred and forty-four psalms in verse and some short 
poems. 

This auspicious event was very gratifying to her father, 
who wrote in his diary against the date, November 29th, 
1757: 'This day Nanny sent part of her composition to 
London to be printed. I entreat a gracious God, who en- 
abled and stirred her up to such a work, to direct in it and 
bless it for the good and comfort of many. I pray God to 
make it useful, and keep her humble*. The proceeds of all 
her works were devoted to charity. 

Lord Selborne had a high opinion of Miss Steele's hymns, 
and as many as sixty-two of them appeared in the Bristol 
Baptist Collection. But to-day most of them are forgotten, 
only a very few being in common use. Of these the most 
popular is Father, whatever of earthly bhss, part of a long 
hymn in ten stanzas, bearing the date 1760* on 'Desiring 
Resignation and Thankfulness', and beginning, 'When I 
survey life's varied scenes'. 

Another favourite hymn is Father of mercies, in Thy word, 
describing the 'excellency of the Scriptures', part of a 
composition in twelve stanzas. 

Miss Steele's hymns at one time had considerable in- 
fluence, and Archdeacon Wilson, of Manchester, said of one 
of them, commencing: 

My God, my Father, blissful name, 
O may I call Thee mine? 
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that it was the first of the three hundred which he learned 
as a boy, and it 'entered into his bone and blood as the 
true philosophy of life and the wisest prayer'. 

Anne Steele died in 1778, at the age of sixty-one. She 
was buried in Broughton churchyard, and on her tomb is 
inscribed this verse: 

Silent the lyre, and dumb the tuneful tongue 
That sang on earth her great Redeemer's praise; 

But now in heaven she tunes a noble song 
In more exalted, more melodious lays. 



SAMUEL JOHN STONE 
1839-1900 

The Church's one Foundation 

COLD chicken and The Church's one Foundation were two 
things upon which Dr. Frederick Temple, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, said he could safely count, when opening a 
new church or presiding at a dedication festival. 

The writer of The Church's one Foundation^ the Rev. 
Samuel John Stone, was born in 1839 and died in 1901. 
At one time he was rector of All-Hallows-on-the-Wall, 
London, and then for many years ministered at St. Paul's, 
Haggerston, where he lies buried. It was while a curate at 
Margate that he wrote his famous hymn, one of many com- 
positions from his pen, and the one by which he is generally 
known. 

This hymn was inspired by the strong defence of the 
Faith made by Bishop Gray, of Cape Town, against the 
heresies of Bishop Colenso, and has been called the National 
Anthem of the Churches. It first appeared in a slim volume 
entitled, 'Lyra Fidelium', a collection of twelve hymns 
illustrating the twelve Articles of the Apostles Creed, 
written particularly for the poorer people in the author's 
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district, who, he found in many cases, used the Creed in 
their prayers with but little comprehension of it. The 
Church's one Foundation is based on the ninth Article of the 
Creed. It was altered many times by Mr. Stone after its 
publication in 1866, certain verses being changed, others 
omitted, and more added. It has been translated into several 
languages, and is a great favourite all over the world. We 
have become accustomed to it now, but in the early years 
its rendering upon certain special occasions caused a 
profound impression. 

The tune 'Aurelia' (meaning 'Golden') to which the hymn 
is now generally sung, was originally set by Samuel Sebas- 
tian Wesley, the distinguished composer and grandson of 
Charles Wesley, to the hymn Jerusalem the golden, but in 
1872 it was specially chosen to be sung to The Church's one 
Foundation at the thanksgiving service in St. Paul's Cathedral, 
for the recovery of the Prince of Wales. Being peculiarly 
suited to it, the tune has ever since been associated with 
this hymn. 

One of Mr. Stone's hymns provides a pleasant example 
of the influence a hymn may exert. Weary of earth, and laden 
with my sin, was a particular favourite with Mr. Keogh, 
vicar of a Buckinghamshire village. After his death his 
widow got in touch with Rev. S. J, Stone, then vicar of 
St. Paul's, Haggerston, a poverty-stricken parish in London, 
and offered to assist him in his work amongst the poor. 
For the remainder of her life some twenty years Mrs. 
Keogh devoted all her time to visiting and alleviating the 
sufferings of the people in this distressed area. 
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ALFRED TENNYSON 
1809-1892 

Strong Son of God, immortal 'Love 

TENNYSON wrote no hymns, as such. When asked if he 
would write one the great poet replied: 'A good hymn is 
the most difficult thing in the world to write. In a good 
hymn you have to be commonplace and poetical. The 
moment you cease to be commonplace and put in any 
expression at all out of the common it ceases to be a hymn/ 
That may be the reason why so few famous poets have 
written hymns. 

But the opening stanzas of 'In Memoriam' have long been 
popular as a lovely hymn, Strong Son of God, immortal Love, 
the length in different hymnals varying from four to seven 
of the eleven verses. 

'In Memoriam', which has been described as the 'most 
magnificent monument in verse that the pen has ever 
erected*, was written to the memory of Tennyson's very 
great friend, Arthur Henry Hallam, whom he had first met 
at Trinity College, Cambridge. Hallam became engaged to 
the poet's second sister, Emma; but while travelling on the 
Continent in 1833, he died suddenly in Vienna, to the 
inexpressible grief of the Tennyson family. It was not 
until seventeen years afterwards that 'In Memoriam' was 
published; which seems to indicate that Tennyson gave much 
time and consideration to the producing of one of the 
finest of all his poems. 

Alfred Tennyson was one of the eleven children of the 
rector of Somersby, Lincolnshire, where the poet was born 
in 1 809. No time was lost in having him baptised, for within 
two days of his birth the ordinance was performed in 
Somersby Church. 

Interested in poetry from quite an early age, he com- 
menced writing verses when only ten years old. His subject 



was flowers, and the poem was modelled on the style of 
Thomson's 'Seasons', which he had been studying. His 
elder brother, Charles, also wrote verses, and in 1827 they 
collaborated in publishing a volume of their work, entitled, 
'Poems by Two Brothers'. 

Educated by his father and at Louth Grammar School, 
Alfred entered Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1828, and a 
year later succeeded in gaining the Chancellor's Medal for 
English Verse, much to his own surprise. 

Wordsworth may have met Tennyson at the University, 
for in a letter written during a visit there he mentioned 
that 'We have a respectable show of blossom in poetry 
two brothers of the name of Tennyson, one in particular 
not a httle promising*. An interesting utterance from a 
coming Poet Laureate regarding his successor. 

The death of his father in 1831 prevented Tennyson 
continuing at Cambridge, and, altering his plans, he re- 
mained at home, devoting his time to the writing of poetry. 

The first volume of his own verses was issued as 'Poems, 
chiefly LyricaF in 1839, followed three years later by 
another volume bearing the simple tide, 'Poems'. Con- 
sidered his best work, two volumes, entitled 'Poems by 
Alfred Tennyson', were published in 1 842. 

His success was then assured; but the pecuniary profit 
was not commensurate with his fame. Most welcome 
therefore must have been the pension of two hundred pounds 
per annum conferred on him by the State in 1845. 

An objection to his receiving this pension was once 
raised in somewhat amusing circumstances. A young 
reporter, evidently ignorant both of hymns and Tennyson's 
works, 'covered' a Confirmation service of one of the 
royal children, at which the hymn, happy day that fixed 
my choice, was sung at the request of Queen Victoria. 
Afterwards, in a report of the service in one of the leading 
London journals, the startling announcement was made 
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that the hymn had been specially composed by Tennyson; 
added to which was a comment to the effect that if the Poet 
Laureate could not write something better he was not 
worthy of a national pension! 

In 1850 Tennyson married Miss Selwood, a niece of 
Sir John Franklin, and settled for a time at Twickenham. 
Three years later he took up his abode at Freshwater, Isle 
of Wight. But his private life there was so disturbed by 
crowds of sight-seeing excursionists that he had a house 
built at Aldworth, Sussex, where he lived during the holiday 
season. 

In the year of his marriage Tennyson was appointed Poet 
Laureate in succession to Wordsworth. More than once he 
was offered a baronetcy, but declined the honour. In-i 884, 
however, after much persuasion, he accepted a peerage, and 
took the title of Baron Tennyson of Aldworth and Fresh- 
water. 

It is not necessary to enumerate here all the works which 
contributed to the fame of Tennyson, but mention must 
be made of the wonderful lyric, "Crossing the Bar', written 
in the Laureate's eighty-first year. He evidently regarded 
these devout and solemn lines as his 'swan-song', for a few 
days before his death he said to his son, c Mind you put 
'Crossing the Bar' at the end of all editions of my poems'; 
an injuction which has generally been fulfilled. This short 
but profound work, comprised only of two stanzas, com- 
mencing: 

Sunset and evening star, 
And one clear call for me! 

can scarcely be described as a hymn; but it is gradually 
finding its way into modern hymnals, and is often sung at 
funerals and memorial services. 

Pre-eminent among the poets ofVictorianEngland, Tenny- 
son died in 1892 at the age of eighty-three, and was buried 
beside his friend, Robert Browning, in Westminster Abbey. 
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GERHARDT TERSTEEGEN 
1697-1769 

Thou hidden Love of God \ Whose height 

TERSTEEGEN, who lived between 1697 and 1769, has been 
called, 'The chief singer of the German mystics', whose 
belief was that each individual soul may have direct com- 
munion with God and so possess an inner light, an illumina- 
tion of the Spirit apart from and independent of revelation. 

From his youngest days Tersteegen was very religious, 
but only after a long period of spiritual conflict did he come 
to realise that peace of mind could not be obtained except 
by absolute self-renunciation and surrender to God through 
Jesus Christ. 

He then wrote out a solemn covenant with God, which he 
signed with his own blood. 

He was never ordained, although brought up with that 
intention, his religious work amongst the people being in a 
lay capacity. 

For some time Tersteegen earned a livelihood as a weaver 
of silk ribbons; but desiring to devote himself entirely to 
religious teaching and caring for the sick and the poor, he 
gave up his ribbon weaving, and was enabled to carry on 
his missionary work by the generosity and practical sym- 
pathies of Christian friends, who provided for his support. 

His home in Mulheim came to be known as 'The Pil- 
grims' Cottage*, a retreat for men seeking the way of life. 

Like many other eminent hymn writers, Tersteegen was 
a great sufferer; his hymns, however, contain 00 evidence 
of this, reflecting, rather, a heavenly, happy life. 

He wrote over one hundred hymns, of which the one 
best known to us is Thou hidden 'Love of God., a free rendering 
by John Wesley of verses entitled, c The longing of a soul 
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quietly to maintain the secret drawing of the love of God'. 

The great American writers, Oliver Wendell Holmes and 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, agreed that 'this is the supreme 
hymn'. 

It was translated from the German by John Wesley while 
he was in Savannah, probably in the year 1736. He also 
translated another of Tersteegen's hymns, which we know 
as Lo! God is here! kt us adore. 



THEODULPH of ORLEANS 
750-821 

All glory ', laud and honour 

PICTURE a very ancient city in France, called Angers, as 
far back as A.D. 821. The main street contains the quaintest 
of houses and shops, of various sorts of sizes and descrip- 
tion. One building, the largest of all, can be easily recognised 
as the church, standing prominently amidst the surrounding 
edifices. 

It is Palm Sunday. On either side of the cobbled street 
are standing crowds of citizens, waiting to see the annual 
procession of clergy and laity, headed by the king, who is 
known to posterity as King Louis the Pious. 

Adjoining the church are the cloisters, in a part of which 
stands a lonely man, once the Bishop of Orleans, now a 
prisoner for supposedly having taken part in a plot. He 
gazes through a small grating in the wall of his cell out on 
the waiting throng. 

There is a thrill of excitement amongst the people; all 
eyes turn eagerly up the street as round the corner rides the 
king on his gaily caparisoned horse, escorted by a glittering 
retinue. Behind them, in more sober array, come the 
dignitaries of the Church, the lesser clergy and the principal 
laity. 
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Slowly the procession moves in dignified order, until 
the king is opposite the church. Then suddenly, and to 
everybody's surprise, it stops. What has happened? The 
king has turned sideways on his horse and is intently listen- 
ing. His followers, in the silence that ensues, also catch an 
unusual sound. The crowd within the vicinity of the church, 
too, hear that which has caught the ear of the king. 

It is the voice of a man singing. The tones come from the 
direction of the cloister cell. Who is it? What is he singing? 
Everyone listens with rapt attention until the singing ceases. 

Deeply moved, the king at once makes enquiries as to the 
identity of the singer. Upon being informed he is the 
imprisoned Theodulph of Orleans, the king orders his 
immediate release. And not only does he restore Theodulph 
to his bishopric, but commands that in future the hymn, 
Gloria laus et honor or as we know it, in English, All glory 
laud and honour should thenceforth be sung in processions 
on Palm Sundays. At least, so runs the legend. Historians, 
however, do not think he was ever released from the im- 
prisonment which began in 818, and that he died in prison, 
possibly from poison, in 821. But it is not doubted that he 
wrote this hymn in his cloister prison. Later, years after his 
death, the unjustly punished good bishop was canonised as 
St. Theodulph. In its original form it consisted of thirty-nine 
verses, one of them, as translated, being as follows: 

Be Thou, O Lord, the Eider, 

And we the little ass; 
That to God's holy city 

Together we may pass. 

This verse was always sung up to the seventeenth century, 
but since then it has been considered not quite suitable for 
congregational singing! 

The English version of the hymn is by Dr. John Mason 
Neale. 
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GODFREY THRING 

1823-1903 

Fierce raged the tempest o'er the deep 
The radiant morn has passed away 

ALTHOUGH Fierce raged the tempest o'er the deep is a favourite 
hymn with sailors, and is often described as a hymn c for 
those at sea', neither sailor nor ocean traveller was in the 
mind of the author, the Rev. Godfrey Thring, when he 
wrote this fine hymn in 1858. He himself said, 1 was at 
that time living rather a lonely life in a very small parish 
in Somersetshire, and was accustomed to wander about the 
fields. And during this time, either from reading the account 
of the storm in Mark 4, 36-41, or the thought having come 
into my head I forget now which I wrote Fierce raged the 
tempest to picture to myself the scene on the Lake of Genne- 
sareth, where I had been a few years previously; and it 
finally took the shape in which the hymn is now known, 
although in the first place I began it in a somewhat different 
metre, as follows: 

When the waves were wildly leaping, 
Whilst Thy servants watched weeping, 
On a pillow Thou wert sleeping 
Calm and still. 

But the wish to preserve the line, " 'Save, Lord, we perish', 
was their cry", with which I began the second verse, induced 
me to alter the first verse to that metre, rather than alter 
the line to the metre of the first verse/ 

Born at Alford, in Somerset, on March 25, 1823, the 
Rev. Godfrey Thring was the son of the Rev. J. D. G. 
Thring, the rector and squire of that village. His mother 
was the daughter of the Rev. John Jenkyns, vicar of Ever- 
creech; and one of his brothers became the first Baron 
Thring, 



Godfrey was educated at Shrewsbury School and Balliol 
College, Oxford. Deciding to follow his father's calling, he 
was ordained in 1846, his first curacy being at Stratfield- 
Turgis, where he remained for four years. Then followed 
various other curacies, until in 1858 he succeeded his father 
as rector of Alford-cum-Hornblotton. He eventually be- 
came prebendary of East Harptree in Wells Cathedral. 

Prebendary Thring was the editor of 'The Church of 
England Hymn Book', the literary standard of which Dr. 
Julian regarded as the highest amongst modern hymn books, 
its poetical worth being considerable. 

Thring wrote many hymns of great merit, but as Dr. 
Julian also observes, their practical use was limited. His 
best known hymns are Fierce raged the tempest o'er the deep 
and The radiant morn has passed away. 

He has told us his thoughts were turned to hymn-writing 
first of all because of his mother being unable to find any 
hymn which could be sung to an old tune, "Cambridge New', 
which she had known all her life, without a repetition of the 
last lines three times, to which she had a particular dislike. 
Her son said he would try and write one for her. As a result 
he produced his first hymn, We all have sinned and gone astray. 

The radiant morn has passed awaj was written as an after- 
noon or early evening hymn. The author repeatedly, as a 
clergyman, felt the want of such a hymn, most of the so- 
called evening hymns being applicable only to services after 
sunset; and at the time it was written in most country 
parishes in England the second service on Sunday was 
usually in the afternoon. Perhaps this is why it is not in- 
cluded in some hymnals. In the Congregational Hymnary 
it appears only as an anthem. 

Prebendary Thring resigned in 1893, and died at Shamley 
Green, Surrey, in 1903. 
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AUGUSTUS TOPLADY 

1740-1778 

ILock of Ages, cleft for me 

IN the heart of the Mendip Hills is a rocky glen called 
Burrington Combe. One day, away back in the middle of 
the eighteenth century, the Rev. Augustus Toplady was 
walking through the glen when a violent thunderstorm 
overtook him. He hurried along until he came to a huge 
rock in which was a deep crevice. There he took shelter, 
and as the storm raged overhead his situation in the cleft of 
the rock reminded him of another Refuge and Strength, 
and the words of his famous hymn, Rock of Ages, cleft for me> 
took shape in his mind. He found, however, that he had no 
paper upon which to write; but, looking around, at his very 
feet he espied a playing-card. Picking it up, he managed to 
write the hymn on the back of it. That playing-card is still 
preserved in America. We relate this story, though some 
authorities doubt it, as it cannot be traced earlier than 1850. 

But it is certain that Mr. Toplady afterwards included the 
poem in an article he wrote for the 'Gospel Magazine', of 
which he was the editor. It was a most remarkable article, 
for in it the writer demonstrated that 'the debt of sin which 
the average man owes at thirty years of age amounts to 
something like one thousand million breaches of the law. 
"When*, says he, 'shall we be able to pay off this immense 
debt? Never! But "Christ hath redeemed us from the curse 
of the law, being made a curse for us". This will not only 
counterbalance, but infinitely <wrbalance, all the sins of the 
whole believing world'. A hyperbolical statement, of course, 
but containing a moral not unworthy of consideration. 

Dr. Julian, one of the greatest authorities on hymns, said of 
RoeJk of Ages that 'The influence which it has had upon the 
minds of men, especially amongst the more learned, has 
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been very considerable ... a stay and a comfort in the 
days of peril and in the hour of death. No other hymn can 
be named which has laid so broad and firm a grasp upon 
the English-speaking world*. 

In a plebiscite of the readers of 'The Sunday at Home' 
Rotk of Ages stood first, having no fewer than 3,215 votes 
from the 3,500 readers who voted. 

It was the hymn for which the Prince Consort asked as 
he was dying. Mr. Gladstone translated it into Latin, Greek 
and Italian. It has been translated into many other languages, 
including Hindi. 

Toplady was born on 4th November, 1740, at Farnham, 
Surrey. When he was one year old his father, Major Top- 
lady, was killed at the siege of Cartagena. His widowed 
mother bestowed every care and affection on her son, 
which kindness made a lasting impression on him. He 
received his schooling at Westminster, proceeding from 
there to Trinity College, Dublin, where he graduated in 
1760. 

In Ireland he was converted by the preaching of a follower 
of the Wesleys, named James Morris, whose sermon he 
heard in a barn. 

At first he attached himself to the Wesleys, but three 
years later he changed his views and became a rigid Calvi- 
nist, and attacked Wesley with much ferocity. Wesley as 
vigorously replied, and sad indeed was the bitter controversy 
that ensued over theological doctrine a dispute that 
redounded credit neither to Toplady nor Wesley. 

In 1762 Toplady was ordained in the Church of England 
as curate of Blagdon in Somerset. Eventually he became 
vicar of Broad Hembury in Devon. Illness overtook him, 
however, and on the advice of his doctor in 1775 he went to 
live in London, where he secured an engagement as minister 
of the chapel of the French Calvinists. He died at the early 
age of thirty-eight years, and was buried beneath the gallery 
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of Whitefields Tabernacle in Tottenham Court Road, 
London. 

Toplady wrote one hundred and thirty-three hymns, 
but none achieved anything like the popularity of Hock of 
Ages. 

HENRY TWELLS 
1823-1900 

At even, ere the sun was set 

CANON TWELLS wrote quite a number of hymns, but only 
one gained and has retained popularity. 

At even, ere the sun was set is not only a most beautiful 
evening hymn, but its comprehensiveness is extraordinary. 
Almost everyone is remembered: the physically sick, the 
mentally sick, the careworn, the lonely ones, and the 
spiritually infirm. And so that none may be missed, the 
hymn concludes with the collective petition: 'And in Thy 
mercy heal us all\ 

Invited by Sir Henry Baker to contribute an evening 
hymn for the first Appendix to Hymns Ancient and Modern, 
the Rev. Henry Twells wrote this composition one after- 
noon in 1868, during an examination at the Godolphin 
School, Hammersmith, of which he was then Headmaster. 

It gained speedy popularity and has appeared in many 
more than the one hundred and forty-seven different hymnals 
for which the writer was asked permission to insert it. 
Translations have also been made in many foreign languages, 
including Welsh and Irish. 

Prebendary Thring criticised the first line, suggesting 
that the phrase *At even, ere the sun was set', was not in 
agreement with the text in St. Mark 1,32, 'And at even when 
the sun did set'. But as each of the records in the Synoptic 
Gospels is slightly different, one wonders why such a 



trifling matter was made a thing of importance. Canon 
T wells refused to agree that any discrepancy existed between 
the first line and the Scriptural record. 

Henry T wells was born in 1823 at Ashted, Birmingham, 
and received his early education at King Edward's School, 
then under Dr. Prince Lee (afterwards Bishop of Man- 
chester). Several pupils attending the school at that time 
became famous, amongst them being Archbishop Benson, 
Bishop Lightfoot of Durham, and his successor, Bishop 
Westcott. 

Upon leaving school Twells proceeded to St. Peter's 
College, Cambridge, where he obtained his B.A. degree 
in 1848. The following year he was ordained as curate of 
Great Berkhamsted, and two years later he took his M.A. 
degree and became sub-vicar of Holy Trinity Church, 
Stratford-on-Avon. 

Here it became evident that he had a great influence over 
children indeed, he was popularly known as the children's 
vicar and this may have decided him to follow a scholastic 
career, for in 1854 he accepted an appointment as master at 
St. Andrew's House School, Wells, Somerset, where he 
remained for two years, afterwards becoming Headmaster 
of the Godolphin School, Hammersmith, 

In 1870, however, he resigned from the school, and 
resuming the ministry, became vicar of Baldock, Herts, 
There he stayed only for a short time, proceeding in 1871 
to Waltham-on-the-Wolds, near Melton Mowbray, where he 
settled for nineteen years. In 1884 Bishop Magee made 
him a canon of Peterborough. 

Ill health compelled him to resign in 1 890, but residence 
at Bournemouth effected such an improvement that he was 
soon able to resume ministerial work and assisted at St 
Stephen's Church. While so engaged he realised the need 
of an additional church in the neighbourhood, and at his 
own expense had built the Church of St. Augustine, con- 



secrated in 1892. Here he officiated as vicar-designate 
until his death in 1900. 

There appears to be some divergence of opinion regard- 
ing the composer of the tune 'Angelus 5 , to which this hymn 
is invariably sung. It has been attributed to Johann Scheffer, 
a German hymn-writer living in the seventeenth century; 
but actually the tune is an adaptation from a melody com- 
posed by G. Joseph, a German court musician who com- 
posed a number of tunes for the hymns of Johann Scheffer. 
The only connection of SchefFer with the tune lies in its 
name, his nom-de-plume being 'Angelus Silesius'. 

RALPH WARDLAW 
1779-1853 

'Lift up to God the voice of praise 

RALPH WARDLAW was born at Dalkeith in 1779, his father 
being a merchant and magistrate of Glasgow. His mother 
was a descendant of the celebrated Ebenezer Erskine, the 
leader of the party called the Seceders, who, on matters 
of doctrine, left the Established Church of Scotland in 
1733 and formed the Associate Synod or Secession Church. 

Wardlaw entered Glasgow University at the early age of 
twelve. Upon completion of his studies there he went to 
the Theological Seminary of the Secession Church, intend- 
ing to be a minister of that body. About this time, however, 
dissension arose in the Established Church, as a result of 
which the Revs. Ewing and Innes left to become Congrega- 
tionalists; and Wardlaw, who was keenly interested in the 
controversy, decided also to join that denomination and 
became a member of Mr. Ewing's church. 

In 1803 Wardlaw was ordained and appointed pastor of 
Albion Street Church, Glasgow. Of a most lovable disposi- 
tion, he quickly endeared himself to his people, and the 
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congregation grew apace. By 1819 it was found necessary 
to build a much larger chapel, and this was accordingly 
erected in West George Street. 

Throughout the whole of his fifty years ministry Dr. Ward- 
law had only one charge, and so general was the deep respect 
in which he was held that in 1853 ministers of all denomi- 
nations joined to celebrate the jubilee of his first pastorate. 

At the age of thirty-two Wardlaw became Professor of 
Divinity in the Glasgow Theological Academy, and carried 
on both offices of pastor and professor until his death. He 
was a great preacher and a keen controversialist. Three 
times was he offered the presidency of important colleges: 
Hoxton Academy in 1817, Spring Hill College in 1837 and 
Lancashire Independent College in 1842; but he refused to 
accept any of these attractive invitations. In 1818 Yale 
College honoured him with the degree of Doctor of Divinity. 

Dr. Wardlaw was widely known as the author of many 
books on various religious subjects. He also edited an 
excellent collection of hymns for use at his church, amongst 
which were eleven of his own composition. The only one 
of these now in common use is the comprehensive and 
moving hymn, Uft up to God the voice of praise, written in 
1817, a work of much merit. 

While on a visit to London in 1805 Dr. Wardlaw visited 
the Rev. John Newton's church, St. Mary Woolnoth, and 
his description of the singing there is very amusing: *As 
antiquated singing as ever you heard in Scotland. You might 
have taken the clerk for an old woman from the pulpit 
stair in Dunfermline dressed up a-purpose. He sung one of 
the oldest Scotch tunes, and in the oldest Scotch Presby- 
terian style, except that he read two lines at once*. 

Wardlaw died at Easterhouse, near Glasgow, on Decem- 
ber 1 7th, 1853, and was accorded a public funeral, at which a 
huge concourse gathered to pay their last tribute to one of 
the most eminent of Scottish divines, 
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ISAAC WATTS 
1674-1748 

Jesus shall reign where'er the sun 

Our God> our help in ages past 

When I survey the wondrous cross 

DR, ISAAC WATTS was born at Southampton on July 16, 
1674, and as a child was brought up in the dark days of 
persecuted Nonconformity. His father, Enoch Watts, a 
dissenting schoolmaster, refusing to conform, was cast 
into prison a year before Isaac was born. Although soon 
afterwards released, he suffered two further terms of im- 
prisonment; indeed, he was actually incarcerated at the time 
of Isaac's birth. 

The child was precociously industrious; and both parents 
helped to cultivate the piety of his soul as well as the gifts 
of his mind. An amusing incident of his young days is 
worth relating, 

One morning while the household were engaged in 
family prayers little Isaac was heard to giggle. The other 
worshippers were very shocked, and when devotions were 
over his father demanded in a freezing tone why he had 
laughed. 'Because,* replied the boy nervously, while he 
pointed to the bell-rope that hung by the fire-place, *I saw a 
mouse running up that; and it came to my mind: 

There was a mouse for want of stairs, 
Ran up a rope to say his prayers. 

The father, without a word, turned to a shelf and took 
down the rod, whereupon poor little Isaac, falling on his 
knees, begged with streaming eyes: 

C O, father, father, pity take, 

And I will no more verses make/ 

But neither Watts* father nor his mother wished to 



discourage their son from writing in rhyme. Indeed, his 
mother did all she could to encourage this propensity. 

After remarkable scholastic attainments, Isaac Watts 
became a preacher in 1699, and continued in the ministry 
until ill health compelled his retirement in 1736. He died 
in 1748, and was buried in Bunhill Fields, London, at the 
age of seventy-four. His bust is in Westminster Abbey. 

Dr. Watts was short in stature, being about five feet 
high, but large in charity, giving thereto about a third of 
his slender means, which never exceeded 100 a year. 

He has been called the greatest of English hymn-writers, 
and he wrote about six hundred hymns. By no means all 
have survived, but quite a large number are still very popular, 
amongst them being Jesus shall reign where* er the sun; Our God, 
our help in ages past; When I survey the wondrous Cross; There is a 
land of pure delight y and Give to our God immortal praise. 

Jesus shall reign where'er the sun once figured in a particu- 
larly interesting event. 

The scene was the tropical island of Tonga in the South 
Seas. Here, on Whit Sunday, 1862, the black King George 
and his subjects, together with natives of Fiji and Samoa, 
held a great open-air service of praise and thankgiving to 
Almighty God. The king and most of the old chiefs and 
warriors surrounding him had at one time been cannibals, 
and it was not long since the fierce Tongan race had exer- 
cised the most terrifying influence over the surrounding 
tribes. Now, through the labours of missionaries, who for 
some while had been working amongst these savages with 
much success, all was changed. The venerable ruler and his 
chiefs had accepted the sovereignty of the King of kings, 
and here were they gathered together with their people 
to celebrate the establishment of a Christian government in 
place of the previous pagan constitution. It has been said 
and well can it be imagined that most profound, and in- 
deed thrilling, was the effect when this wonderful meeting 
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opened with the singing by over one thousand natives, in 
their own tongue, of: 

Jesus shall reign where'er the sun 
Doth its successive journeys run; 
His Kingdoms stretch from shore to shore, 
Till moons shall wax and wane no more. 

Our God, our help in ages past y is one of the many, and per- 
haps one of the best, paraphrases of the 9oth Psalm: 'Lord, 
Thou hast been our dwelling-place in all generations'. In an 
old hymnal this fine hymn was placed in the section headed 
'Describing Death 5 , and was at one time used as a funeral 
hymn. But in the Congregational Hymnary it comes under 
'God's goodness in Providence*. In the Methodist Hymn 
Book of 1904 it is in the section 'Time, Death and Eternity 5 , 
but opinions seem to have changed, for in their new Hymn 
Book of 1933 the Methodists have placed it*under 'National 
and Social Service'. This seems to be its appropriate place, 
for nowadays it is mostly sung on national occasions. 
How it came to be placed in the 'Death* section of a hymnal 
is difficult to understand. 

In the 'Life of Dr. Watts' we read: 'Queen Anne had died, 
and the new King George steadily refused to allow religious 
persecution. A long procession, consisting of leading dis- 
senting ministers, all dressed in steeple hats, white bands and 
black coats, carried up a congratulatory address to the new 
monarch. The Jacobites those 'biting* beasts had been 
chained up, their presumptuous boasts and hopes blasted, 
The very men who had procured the scandalous pardon 
for the miscreants who had fired the meeting-houses were, 
by the voice of the nation, declared to be traitors themselves, 
Some skulked in disguise in back streets, others were glad 
to take refuge on the Continent. It was in the midst of 
those dramatic alarms and changes that Watts wrote that 
glorious and rousing hymn, Our God y our help in ages past'. 

It should be noted that Watts wrote 'Our God'. The 
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change to *O God*, though so usual, is, to be deprecated. 
When I survey the wondrous Cross has been a great consola- 
tion to countless believers. 

One Sunday morning Matthew Arnold attended Dr. 
John Watson's church at Liverpool to hear that notable 
divine preach. The sermon was followed by the hymn 
When I survey the wondrous Cross. A few hours later, at the 
home of his host, Arnold was overheard repeating to him- 
self: 

'See! from His Head, His hands, His feet, 
Sorrow and love flow mingled down. 
Did e'er such love and sorrow meet, 
Or thorns compose so rich a crown? 5 

Before the day was ended he was suddenly called into the 
presence of his Saviour. 

Two incidents are recorded when preachers have taken 
the opportunity to admonish their congregations by using 
the last verse of this hymn. 

Once when Father Ignatius was preaching at a church in 
Lombard Street, London, the service ended with When I 
survey the wondrous Cross. At its conclusion the Rev. Father 
slowly repeated the last line: 'Demands my soul, my life, 
my all\ and added, 'Well, I am surprised to hear you sing 
that. Do you know that altogether you only put fifteen 
shillings into the bag this morning?' 

The other occasion was similar, but took place in a 
Baptist chapel where the Rev. Charles Haddon Spurgeon 
ministered in his early days. This time the hymn was sung 
prior to the sermon, and before commencing his discourse 
Spurgeon said sadly, 'Brethren, we have just finished singing 
Isaac Watts' grand hymn; the last words you uttered were; 

Were the whole realm of nature mine, 
That were a present far too small; 

Love so amazing, so Divine, 
Demands my soul, my life, my 
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Then, after softly repeating the last line, he raised his voice 
and said, 'Do you know how much the collection amounted 
to this morning?* Quickly adding, *I will tell you: seventeen 
shillings and one penny! The whole realm of nature, of 
course, is not yours to give, but you can surely afford more 
than a paltry seventeen shillings and one penny. It is an 
insult to your Maker. Perhaps you did not realise what you 
were saying. I feel sure you did not, and in order that you 
may not go away unhappy, there will be another collection 
at the close of the service.' 

CHARLES WESLEY 
1707-1788 

Jesu > Lover of my soul 
O for a thousand tongues to sing 

THE grandfather and great-grandfather of John and Charles 
Wesley were both ejected from their livings on St. Bartholo- 
mew's Day, 1662. No wonder, then, that the father was 
trained for the dissenting ministry. But he disagreed so 
strongly with the execution of King Charles I that he 
transferred from the Nonconformists to the Established 
Church. Eventually he was appointed rector of Epworth, 
Lincolnshire, where his two famous sons were born. 

Charles came into the world in 1707 four years after 
John's arrival. He was educated at Westminster School 
becoming its captain and from thence proceeded to Christ 
Church, Oxford. 

While at the University he joined a religious society 
derisively called the 'Holy Club' of which George White- 
field was a member. Such a concise system and methodical 
arrangement regulated its activities that members were 
facetiously termed 'Methodists', and this name later became 
the recognised tide of the connexion founded by John and 
Charles Wesley. 
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In due course the two brothers received Holy Orders, and 
although the virtual creators of what has become a Noncon- 
formist denomination, neither of them ever left the Church 
of their baptism. 

Accepting an invitation from General Oglethorpe to go 
and pteach to the inhabitants of his newly-created colony of 
Georgia, Charles accompanied his brother to America in 
173 5. Early in 1737 he was sent back with despatches from 
the general. The mission was not successful, and John 
returned to England later in the year. 

The brothers then became acquainted with a Moravian 
missionary, Peter Bohler, and under his influence both were 
converted Charles on Whit Sunday, May zist, 1738, and 
John three days later. 

After a visit paid by John to the Moravian Brethren at 
their original seat of Herrnhut, in Saxony, the two brothers 
joined Whitefield, through whose fervid preaching the 
religious enthusiasm known as Methodism had been greatly 
stimulated, and the three became intimately associated in 
religious work. And so began the great evangelical crusade 
which had an immense influence on the social as well as 
religious life of the nation, indeed of the whole world. 

Shortly afterwards Whitefield went to Georgia, and John 
Wesley took sole charge of the movement. He worked as 
the evangelist and organiser, while Charles was his faithful 
coadjutor, 

In 1749 Charles married Sarah Gwynne, of Garth, in 
Breconshire. For twelve years he actively assisted his 
brother as an indefatigable open-air preacher, after which 
he principally superintended the work of the various 
societies in London and Bristol. 

He died at Marylebone in 1788 at the age of eighty-one, 
and was laid to rest in St. Marylebone churchyard, in accord- 
ance with his particular wish; for, ever loyal to the Anglican 
Church, he had explicitly stated: 'I have lived and I die 
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ia the Communion of the Church of England, and I will be 
buried in the yard of my parish church 5 . 

The Rev. Charles Wesley was the most prolific hyum-* 
writer who ever lived. He wrote over six thousand five 
hundred hymns, published in more than fifty separate 
volumes. 

When one considers such of his hymns as: Hark! the 
herald angels sing; Love divine, all love excelling; Christ, whose 
glory fills the skies; Jesu, Lover of my soul; 0, for a thousand 
tongues to sing; Christ the Lord is risen to-day, and Soldiers of 
Christ, arise, it is almost impossible to say definitely which 
is the most popular, but Jesu, Lover of my soul is generally 
conceded to be 'the crown of his work/ This, c the finest 
heart hymn in the English language', appeared in 'Hymns 
and Sacred Poems', 1740, bearing the title, c ln temptation'. 

Many eulogiums have been uttered concerning this 
beautiful hymn. The great American writer, Henry Ward 
Beecher, declared: *I would rather have written that hymn 
of Wesley's, Jesu, Lover of my soul, than to have the fame of 
all the kings that ever sat on the earth. It is more glorious, 
it has more power in it. That hymn will go on singing until 
the last trump brings forth the angel fame; and then, I 
think, it will mount up on some lip to the very presence 
of God/ 

The four opening lines have been altered many times by 
well-meaning hymn-menders, but most modern hymn books 
have rightly retained Wesley's version. 

Various stories have been told of the origin of this hymn. 
They cannot all be true, of course, but are worth relating. 
First, then, is that while Charles Wesley was on a ship 
during a storm at sea, a sea-bird flew on board and took 
refuge in his lap, Another is of Wesley's own deliverance 
from the peril of a hurricane encountered when he was on a 
voyage. A third tells how while he was being searched for 
by a band of enemies in Ireland he hid under a hedge, and 
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there wrote the hymn. While a fourth describes how Charles 
was once sitting at his desk when a bird pursued by a hawk 
flew into the open window, the baffled hawk not daring to 
follow. One of these episodes is supposed to have inspired 
the poet to write his immortal song; but how such fanciful 
tales are conceived is beyond comprehension. There are 
many true incidents on record, however, concerning Jesu, 
Lover of my soul, and one in particular is well worth relating. 
During the American Civil War the opposing armies of 
the Federals and Confederates, on a certain occasion, were 
facing each other. One night a Confederate sentry was on 
duty when he heard the sound of singing coming from the 
Federal lines. He proceeded cautiously in their direction, 
and observed an enemy sentry pacing up and down, singing 
Jesu y Lover of my soul. Bringing his gun to his shoulder, he 
was about to shoot, when the singer came to the words: 

Cover my defenceless head 
With the shadow of Thy wing. 

This was too much for the Confederate, and he lowered his 
weapon and allowed his would-be victim to go unharmed. 

Many years passed, and the Confederate, now a private 
gentleman, was aboard an excursion steamer on the Potomac 
River, when he heard an evangelist singing this hymn. 
Memories were aroused, and thinking he recognised the 
voice, he made his way to the singer and in conversation 
found that the evangelist was indeed the sentry he had 
nearly shot. Great was their mutual joy when he revealed 
to the singer the peril from which he had been saved on that 
night long ago, when on sentry duty he besought Divine 
protection by singing, Jesu 9 Lover of my soul. 

O for a thousand tongues to sing is a close second of Charles 
Wesley's hymns in popularity, and has been the first hymn 
in each successive Wesleyan hymn book since 1780. It was 
written Tor the Anniversary Day of One's Conversion*, 
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according to the title given to it in 'Hymns and Sacred 
Poems'; which would fix the date of composition some time 
in May, 1739. & originally consisted of eighteen verses, of 
which the seventh is the first of the present hymn. The 
opening lines of this verse were probably suggested to the 
writer by Peter Bohler, who, when Charles spoke to him a 
year previously about confessing Christ, replied: 'Had I a 
thousand tongues I would praise Him with them all/ 



HENRY KIRKE WHITE 
1785-1806 

and 

FRANCES SARA FULLER-MAITLAND 
1809-1877 

Much in sorrow > oft in woe 

To BECOME well-known for writing only part of a hymn is a 
unique distinction, and yet the fame of Henry Kirke White 
rests solely on the first ten lines of the popular hymn, Much 
in sorrow* oft in woe (or Oft in danger ', oft in woe). Indeed, the 
whole history of the hymn is unusual. 

White was one day sitting for a mathematical examination 
at Cambridge University, and having finished the problems 
before the allotted time, he occupied himself writing the 
first ten lines of this hymn. He never completed it, probably 
because the lines were written on the back of the examination 
paper, which, of course, remained in the custody of the 
tutorial authorities. 

About fifteen years later, however, the paper came into 
the possession of Mrs. Fuller-Maitland, who was compiling a 
hymn book. The lines attracted her, and she showed them 
to her daughter Frances, a schoolgirl of fourteen, expressing 
her regret at not being able to use them in their unfinished 
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state. Frances offered to try and complete the hymn, and 
took the paper away to her room. Shortly afterwards she 
brought to her mother the hymn as we know it to-day, 
having added fourteen lines to the original ten. It will be 
noticed that wheareas White's lines reveal a certain lack of 
assurance (e.g. c Dreary is the long campaign'), the school- 
girl's lines are full of confidence and courage; her work, 
nevertheless, blends delightfully with the original. 

Henry Kirke White, born in 1785, was the son of a 
Nottingham butcher and helped his father in the business. 
He was a precocious lad, and at fifteen delivered an extem- 
pore lecture on 'Genius' to the Literary Society at Notting- 
ham, holding the rapt attention of his audience for two and 
three quarter hours. 

From the butcher's shop he went to a stocking factory. 
Not a very congenial occupation for such a brillant youth, 
and it is not surprising that he was very unhappy there, 
and soon exchanged the factory for a solicitor's office. 
Finding this job more to his liking, he worked diligently, 
learning meanwhile, Latin, Greek, Spanish, Portugese and 
Italian, and filling in his spare moments studying sciencel 

Henry had still greater aspirations, and particularly 
desired to go to Cambridge and study for the ministry; but 
funds were low, and how to acquire sufficient for his purpose 
was a problem. He thought the difficulty could be solved 
by means of his poems; so these he collected and published 
in book form. 

Unfortunately, their reception was not favourable, and 
the disappointed young man was no nearer to his goal. 
But later on a copy came into the hands of the poet, Robert 
Southey, who recognised the worth of the poems and gener- 
ously wrote a commendatory introduction to a new edition* 
This kindly act resulted in quite a considerable sale of the 
te-issued book. 

Further good fortune then appeared to smile on young 
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White, for friends managed to obtain for him a sizarship 
(a low rank studentship) at Cambridge. 

Just as a successful university career seemed to be within 
his reach, however, he prematurely died through over- 
study in 1806 at the very early age of twenty-one. 

White wrote about ten hymns, but none is now in use 
except Much in sorrow, oft in woe. This may have been 
intended as a Communion hymn, for the original first 
verse read: 

Much in sorrow, oft in woe, 
Onward, Christian, onward go; 
Fight the fight, and worn with strife, 
Steep with tears the Bread of Life, 

But it has since been altered, and the hymn recognised as 
more suitable for times of trial, the first verse generally 
appearing as: 

Much in sorrow, oft in woe 
[or Oft in danger, oft in woe] 
Onward, Christians, onward go; 
Fight the fight, maintain the strife, 
Strengthened with the Bread of Life. 



WILLIAM WHITING 
1825-1878 

Eternal Father, strong to save 

THE reputation of William Whiting as a hymn-writer rests 
on a single contribution. Although he wrote many hymns, 
Eternal Father, strong to save, is the only one of his in common 
use, but its extensive popularity surely compensates for the 
oblivion into which the other hymns have fallen. 

Not only is this hymn a great favourite amongst land- 
lubbers, but it may be termed the sailors' national anthem. 
Even to French sailors it is well known, a translation appear- 



ing in the Nouveau Livre Cantique, a hymnal used in the 
French Navy, the refrain being: 

Vois nos pleurs, entends nos sanglots, 
Pour ceux en peril sur les flots. 

Three versions of Eternal Father, strong to save, were 
written by the author, the last bearing the date February 
9th, 1875. 

William Whiting was born in London in 1825, and edu- 
cated at Clapham. For several years he was Master of 
Winchester College Choristers' School. He wrote many 
poems, one of particular merit being c Edgar Thorpe, or 
the Warfare of Life'; and a considerable number of prose 
works, of which 'Rural Thoughts and Scenes' met with 
much favour. 

Like so many hymnists, Mr. Whiting's health was never 
very good, but he always possessed a cheerful and humor- 
ous nature. He died in 1878 and was buried at Winchester, 
highly honoured by all who knew him. 

During the second world war the Rev. W. J. Coates, 
B.D., minister of Sidcup Congregational Church, wrote 
two verses of intercession for soldiers and airmen, to be 
incorporated in 'Eternal Father, strong to save, and this altera- 
tion has been sung with great acceptance at his church 
and many other places of worship. Mr. Coates has very 
kindly permitted me to quote his version of the hymn, the 
second and third verses of which are of his writing, the 
first and last remaining unaltered: 

Eternal Father, strong to save; 
Whose arm doth bind the restless wave; 
Who bidd'st the mighty ocean deep 
Its own appointed limits keep; 

O hear us when we cry to Thee 

For those in peril on the sea. 

O Saviour, Who dost banish fear, 
And givest Thy commands to hear; 
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Who never faltered, turned not back, 
But walked along earth's hardest track; 
O grant our soldiers in the fight 
The strength of Thy protecting might. 

O Holy Spirit, Who dost guide 
By paths whose light no dark can hide; 
Who givest wings that we may rise 
Above the earth and brave the skies; 

O hear us when we lift our prayer 

For all who guard us in the air. 

O Trinity of Love and Power 

Our brethren shield in danger's hour; 

From rock and tempest, fire and foe, 

Protect them wheresoe'er they go; 
And ever let there rise to Thee 
Glad hymns of praise from land and sea. 

In a letter ta me Mr. Coates says: ( I was drawn into writ- 
ing the two verses partly because I remembered John 
Oxenham's hymn so widely sung during the 1914-1918 
war. And I felt conscious that whilst we all wanted to 
sing Eternal Father as written in our hymnary, we also 
wanted verses for soldiers and airmen as well as for the 
sailors. It was difficult to work within the framework of 
the hymn, with its invocation of the three persons of the 
Trinity, so as to include now the three main national forces; 
I was anxious, too, not to over-stress sentiment, but to give 
a full sense of the need of the various heroic figures with a 
calm and quiet trust in the Divine care wherever they were/ 

It will doubtless be agreed that Mr. Coates' version is 
most successful in keeping to the spirit of the original, 
and of great value in embracing all the services. It should 
find its way into many future hymnals, if only as an alterna- 
tive to the original. 
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JOHN GREENLEAF WHITHER 
i 807-1 892 

Dear Lord and Father of mankind 
Immortal Love, for ever full 

ONE of the most beautiful hymns in our language was never 
intended to be a hymn, and was written by one who belonged 
to a religious sect which did not make a practice of singing 
hymns. 

In other words, Dear Lord and Father of mankind is the 
latter part of a poem entitled, 'The Brewing of Soma', and 
its writer, John Greenleaf Whittier, was a Quaker. 

Many sets of Whittier's stanzas adopted as hymns are 
portions of his poems, and he wrote very few intentional 
hymns. He once said: 1 am really not a hymn writer, for 
the good reason that I know nothing of music'. Not that a 
knowledge of music is essential for the making of a hymn, 
since Dear Lord and Father of mankind is a perfect hymn, 
And, incidentally, it has the good fortune to be wedded to a 
perfect tune, F. C. Maker's 'Rest', which is uniquely ap- 
propriate to the words and, in keeping with its title, con- 
veys to a remarkable degree the peaceful character of the 
hymn. 

Whittier, 'America's greatest lyrical and most distinc- 
tively religious poet', was born in 1807 at Haverhill, Massa- 
chusetts. His father was a farmer, and both parents were 
Quakers. He received a modest education at the local 
school, where his interest in literature was first aroused by 
the reading of Burns' poems, lent him by his schoolmaster. 
Upon leaving school he assisted his father on the farm and 
also learned shoemaking. From his early years he had 
experimented in poetry, and when he was seventeen his 
sister sent some of his verses to William Lloyd Garrison, 
the editor of the 'Newburyport Free Press 7 , famous Ameri- 



can abolitionist and temperance advocate. He was so struck 
by their quality, that he not only printed them in his paper, 
but made a journey of fifteen miles to make the acquaintance 
of the youthful writer. 

The two became firm friends, and it was through Garrison 
that Whittier decided to adopt journalism as a profession. 
The young man realised, however, that more schooling 
was advisable, and so he took a further two years course at 
Haverhill Academy. 

In 1829 he commenced his career as a journalist by going 
to Boston to conduct c The American Manufacturer*, his 
knowledge of farming standing him in good stead. A year 
later he removed to Hartford, Connecticut, and took charge 
of the "New England Weekly Review'; but in 1831 he 
returned to Haverhill to resume agricultural pursuits for a 
spell, although still carrying on his journalism. 

About that time the anti-slavery crusade was in full 
swing, and Whittier threw himself whole-heartedly into 
the movement. In 1 8 3 6, having represented Haverhill in the 
legislature, he was elected secretary of the American Anti- 
slavery Society, and became editor of the 'Pennsylvania 
Freeman'. In 1840 he went to live at Amesbury, Mass; 
and in 1847 was appointed corresponding editor of the 
'National Era', in Washington, D.C. 

All this while Whittier worked strenuously for the 
abolition of slavery, and many of his poems were written 
in support thereof. In the Introduction to the American, 
Cambridge Edition of his collected works he refers to the 
'lack of finish and careless word-selection' of some of his 
anti-slavery poems, explaining that they were written 'with 
no expectation that they would survive the occasions which 
called them forth: they were protests, alarm signals, trumpet- 
calls to action, words wrung from the writer's heart, forged 
at white heat'. Nevertheless, he well deserved the title of 
'poet-laureate of abolition'. 



Whittier wrote a number of prose works, but his reputa- 
tion rests solely on his poems, which are distinguished for 
their freshness, their quiet power and intense feeling. 
Poems poured from his pen continually from 1825 to the 
year of his death, 1892; never a year passed during all this 
time but several pieces were written. 

'The Brewing of Soma*, written in 1872, is a religious 
poem based on a quotation from Max Miiller's translation 
of e Vashista ? : 'These libations mixed with milk have been 
prepared for Indra; offer Soma to the drinker of Soma* 
and Dear Lord and Father of mankind comprises the last 
six verses of the poem. This extract was first used for 
church worship in 1884, and the hymn has steadily been 
growing in popularity ever since. 

Another favourite hymn, Immortal Love, for ever full, is 
also a part of a long poem called 'Our Master*, written by 
Whittier in 1866. This hymn appears in some hymnals 
with the stanza commencing 'We may not climb the heavenly 
steeps' as the first verse. 

Whittier never married, and was consistently a Quaker 
of the old school, wearing the singular garb of the Society 
of Friends and using to the last their quaint forms of speech. 
He was a great admirer of General Gordon, and it was at 
his suggestion that Tennyson wrote Gordon's epitaph. 

WILLIAM WILLIAMS 

1717-1791 

Guide me, O Thou great Jehovah 

YOUNG and enthusiastic, the famous revivalist, Howcll 
Harris, seeking to provide spiritual nourishment which the 
Churches of his day so sadly failed to supply, conceived the 
bright idea of preaching from a gravestone on the church- 
yard wall to the retiring congregation of the parish church 
of Talgarth, Breconshire. 
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One Sunday another young man, a medical student named 
William Williams, stopped to listen to the fervent evangelist. 
The gospel message found acceptance and Williams was 
won for Christ, 

William Williams was born at Cefhcoed, near Llandovery, 
Carmarthenshire, in 1717. He was originally intended for 
the medical profession, but his conversion led to a decision 
to enter the ministry instead, and his studies were altered 
accordingly. 

In 1740 he was ordained a deacon in the Church of 
England, and for three years did duty in two curacies. 
But he never received priest's Orders, for he incurred the 
displeasure of the ecclesiastical authorities by daring to 
go outside his own parish to preach the Gospel, being 
dissatisfied with its narrow limits; moreover, he presumed 
to associate with such people as Whitefield and other 
revivalists. These offences could not be tolerated by the 
bishop, who consequently denied him full Orders. 

This did not hinder his activities, however, but rather 
resulted in extending the scope of his work; for, throwing 
in his lot with the Calvinistic Methodists, he was able to 
include all Wales as his parish. For forty-five years he 
travelled the Principality, preaching the Word with power 
and much success. 

About the age of thirty-two he married Mary Francis, 
and the union was indeed a happy one. 

Williams was a fine orator and a poet of distinction. His 
talent for poetry was brought to light through a challenge 
given to the brethren by Howell Harris at an Association' 
meeting to try and poduce better hymns than those in use. 
Williams accepted the challenge, and the hymn he produced 
met with such great favour, that, much encouraged, he 
proceeded to write a large number of other hymns, several 
of which became immensely popular throughout Wales. 

At the instigation of his brethren, he prepared two collcc- 
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tions of his hymns. The first in six patts called the 
' Alleluia 5 , appeared between the years 1745 and 1747, and 
the second 'Hosannah' in 1759. Most of his hymns were 
written in Welsh, but in the latter volume are included 
fifty-one in English. He did for Wales what Isaac Watts 
did for England, or what Martin Luther did for Germany. 

Many elegies also came from his pen, one of the best 
being on the death of Whitefield, published in 1771 and 
dedicated to the Countess of Huntingdon, who had taken a 
particular interest in Williams since the commencement of 
* his evangelical work. It was at her suggestion that he 
compiled an English hymn book, entitled, 'Gloria in 
Excelsis' (1771), in which appears some of his best work. 

Although a large number of Williams' hymns are still 
sung in Wales, as many as two hundred and forty-five being 
included in one Welsh hymn-book, only one, Guide me> 
Thou great Jehovah, is commonly included in English hymn- 
books. 

This very fine hymn was originally written in 1745 in 
his native language. Twenty-five years later it was translated 
into English by the Rev. Peter Williams, of Carmarthen, but 
the author of the original not caring for his compatriot's 
rendering, he made a translation himself, which is the one 
now in use. 

Another of Williams' English hymns, O'er the gloomy 
hills of darkness, published in 1772, once enjoyed a consider- 
able measure of popularity as a missionary hymn. Its 
special interest lies in the fact that it was written before 
missionary societies came into existence, and may be con- 
sidered the precursor of missionary hymns. 

Williams did not confine his literary output to poetry, 
but published several volumes of prose, including one 
entitled, 'Theomemphus', a work resembling Banyan's 
'Pilgrim's Progress'. 

After suffering for a long period from a painfol illness, 
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this esteemed poet and preacher, 'the Sweet Singer of Wales*, 
died at his home in Pantycelyn on nth January, 1791, 
at the age of seventy-four. 

GEORGE WITHER 
1588-1667 

Come> come, in pious lays 

GEORGE WITHER was a poet who wrote hymns for almost 
every conceivable occasion, both material and spiritual. In 
a volume published in 1641, called 'Hallelujah, or Britain's 
Second Remembrancer', containing two hundred and 
thirty-three pieces, are hymns on such subjects as: 'The 
Presentation of Twins to the Organist*, 'The Bursting of a 
Kitchen Boiler', Tor Cripples', 'While Dressing', Tor the 
Contentedly Married', and so on. These compositions 
are mostly very quaint, and before each of them was 
written a brief preface. For instance, that preceding the 
hymn on dressing reads: c The putting on of our apparell 
may occasion many considerations, helpful to keep us 
mindfull of our FRAILTIES, of our WANTS, and of some 
caveats preventing errors and snares, where into we may 
else fall ere the Day be past'. Then follows the hymn, the 
fourth verse of which is worth quoting: 

And let the garments which I wear 

My tender flesh to hide, 
Be neither made a lustfull snare, 

Nor Ensignes of my pride. 
But rather be a means to show 

The folly of that Deed, 
By which men fell, and fell so low, 

As these poore Joys to need. 

George Wither was born in 1588 at Bentworth, near 
Alton, Hampshire, After three years at Oxford, he left the 
University without taking a degree, and assisted his father 
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for a while on his estate. He was then sent to London to 
study for the legal profession, but finding poetry more to 
his liking than the law, he abandoned Lincoln's Inn for the 
Mount of Parnassus. 

Although serious minded, he by no means lacked humour, 
as evinced in the witty paragram forming his motto: 'I 
grow and wither both together.* 

In 1613 Wither published a poetical satire, entitled, 
'Abuses Stript and Whipt', which incurred the wrath of the 
government of James I, and resulted in his incarceration in 
the Marshalsea. While so confined he wrote a 'Satire to the 
King', signing the dedication to the monarch, 'his Majesty's 
most loyall Subject, and yet Prisoner in the Marshalsey.' 
This pleased the king and he was released. 

Then followed a large output of verse and prose, including 
his 'Hymns and Songs of the Church', the earliest attempt 
at an English hymn-book. Owing to the opposition of 
publishers of the metrical Psalms, this work had to be prin- 
ted and published in the Netherlands. 

Despite the ill-treatment he received, Wither remained 
loyal enough to join the army, and in 1639 he became a 
captain of horse and quartermaster during the war waged by 
Charles I against the Scottish Covenanters. 

But his real sympathies were with the Puritans, and in 
1641 he sold his estate and raised a troop of horse for the 
Parliament, in the army of which he was promoted to 
major. On his colours was the inscription 'Pro Rege, Lege, 
Grege'. During an engagement he had the misfortune to be 
taken prisoner by the Cavaliers, and would have been hanged 
but for the intervention of the poet, Sir John Denham, 
who appealed to the king on the grounds that 'so long as 
Wither lived, Denham would not be accounted the worst 
poet in England*. 

Under Cromwell George Wither held several offices, 
including that of major-general of all the horse and foot in 
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the county of Surrey. But his fortunes again changed with 
the restoration of die monarchy, for he fell foul with the 
new government by publishing a pamphlet defending popu- 
lar rights and liberties. For that offence he was again 
imprisoned, this time in the Tower of London, where for 
three years he suffered severely. 

Not even this cruel treatment, however, could quench 
his poetical ardour, nor did the refusal of the officials to 
allow him ordinary writing material stop his output, for 
with an 'oker pencil' he wrote his verses upon the trenchers. 

His frequent and often-times painful imprisonments 
might well have caused his death, but it was not until four 
years after his last confinement that he passed away under 
natural circumstances in 1662. 

Wither was a prolific writer, but little of his work is 
appreciated to-day. His 'Britain's Remembrancer' (1628) 
is of great historical interest. A few poems have survived, 
including, 'Shall I, wasting in despair?' and the charming 
lines on 'The Marigold'. 

His hymns are mostly unsuited to present-day taste, 
Come > O come> in pious /ays, based on the i48th and i5oth 
Psalms, being the only one now in common use; and even 
that has been altered and 'mended'. 

Dr Julian had a high opinion of Wither's work, and in 
the 'Dictionary of Hymnology' says: 'It is discreditable to 
the Church of England, of which he was a devoted son to 
the close of his life, and to Nonconformity alike, that many, 
very many, more of his 'Hymns and Spiritual Songs' have 
not found their way into their hymnals.' 
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CHRISTOPHER WORDSWORTH 

1807-1885 

Gracious spirit, holy ghost 
Lord of heaven and earth and sea 

It HAS been said that c The origin of English hymns lies in 
the paraphrases' passages of Scripture transcribed into 
metrical verse for singing. 

About the time of the Reformation it was generally 
thought that only words from the Bible should be sung; 
indeed, until Isaac Watts began to write, paraphrases of the 
Psalms were the only hymns sung in the English and Scottish 
churches of the Reformation. A few years ago I myself 
received literature written by a parson in Northern Ireland, 
in which he tried to prove that only Psalms or paraphrases 
of them should be sung by Christians, His arguments, 
however, were not very convincing. 

This paraphrasing led to some absurdities, among them 
actually being a metrical version of the Genealogies! Never- 
theless, some of our most beautiful hymns have been pro- 
duced as metrical versions of Scripture; for instance, Tb& 
King of Love my Shepherd is, from the 23rd Psalm; A. safe 
stronghold our God is still, from the Psalm 46; and Isaac 
Watts* first hymn, Behold the glories of the Lamb, was 
founded on the first chapter of Revelation. 

But one of the best paraphrases from the Bible is the 
hymn, Gracious Spirit, Holy Ghost, taken from i Cor* 13; St. 
Paul's great description of Love. Unfortunately, the two 
verses which make this so clear are omitted in nearly every 
hymn-book, thus entirely spoiling the paraphrase. These 
verses are: 

Faith that mountains could remove, 

Tongues of earth and heaven above, 

Knowledge all things empty prove 

Without heavenly love. 
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Though I as a martyjc bleed, 
Give my goods the poor to feed, 
All is vain, if love I need; 
Therefore, give me love. 



Although the paraphrase is mostly perfect, it has been 
justly noticed that the following verse (originally the seventh 
stanza) is not in accordance with St. Paul's teaching. He 
declared, *But now abidetb (that is, continues for ever) faith, 
hope, love, these three; 9 whereas the writer of the hymn 
says: 

Faith will vanish into sight; 

Hope be emptied in delight; 

Love in heaven will shine more bright; 

Therefore give me love. 

The writer of this beautiful hymn was Christopher 
Wordsworth, a nephew of the famous Lakeland poet. He 
was born in 1807, and became a brilliant scholar. His only 
parochial charge was a little country parish in Berkshire, 
with the unique name of Stanford-in-the-Vale-cum-Goosey, 
which lies between Wantage and Faringdon. While there 
he came to realise that his parishioners attended church more 
for what they could get in the way of material benefits the 
usual coal, blankets, etc.; and were prone to reverse St. 
Paul's dictum, *It is more blessed to give than to receive'; 
for the collections were very meagre. So to teach them a 
lesson he wrote a hymn extolling the virtues of giving: 

O Lord of heaven and earth and sea, 
To Thee all praise and glory be; 
How shall we show our love to Thee, 
Giver of all? 

This hymn he made his congregation sing about once a 
month; with the result that very soon the offerings shewed a 
distinct increase. Little did he realise how popular the 
hymn would become. 
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Christopher Wordsworth was not at Stanford-in-the- 
Vale-cum-Goosey very long, for before he was thirty he was 
elected headmaster of Harrow School. In 1 844, at the age of 
thirty-seven, he was appointed a canon of Westminster, and 
amongst many other works he produced his famous Com- 
mentary on the Bible, a great undertaking, the particular 
value of which lies in the fact that he makes Scripture 
interpret Scripture. 

He became Bishop of Lincoln in 1869, and died in 1885, 
Canon Ellerton, himself a prolific hymn writer, paid tribute 
to his 'charm of honesty, intelligence and affection*, 

ANDREW YOUNG 

1807-18^9 

There is a happy land, far, far away 

FOR WELL over one hundred years, There is a happy land y 
far, far away has been a particularly favourite hymn with 
children. It was written in 1838 by Andrew Young, then 
headmaster of Niddry Street School, Edinburgh. 

While spending a holiday at Rothesay Mr. Young visited 
the home of some of his pupils, and by way of entertainment 
the mother, Mrs. Marshall, played to him several pianoforte 
compositions, amongst which was an Indian air called 
'Happy Land', to which he was greatly attracted. The 
thought occurred to him that the melody would be popular 
in Sunday schools, and upon returning home he set about 
writing words based on the title of the tune. 

So successful was the result that the hymn has become 
exceedingly popular, and translations have been made into 
practically every tongue, including even the international 
languages, Volapuk and its successor, Esperanto. 

The Niddry Street School children sung it daily in thek 
classes, and in this way it first became published; for the 
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Rev. James Gall happened to hear it on one of his periodical 
visits to the school, and was so delighted that he had the 
air harmonised and included it in his collection entitled 
'Sacred Songs'. 

Although other tunes have from time to time been com- 
posed to the words (notably Jude's well-known, but some- 
what elaborate setting) the original melody, renamed 
'Indian Air', has lost but little, if any of its popularity. 

Andrew Young (born in 1 807), himself a teacher of repute, 
was the son of David Young, one of the most successful 
teachers in Edinburgh over a period of fifty years. 

As a graduate of Edinburgh University Andrew had the 
advantage of being in the class of Professor John Wilson, 
the celebrated Scottish author and poet who achieved fame 
. under the pseudonym of 'Christopher North'. 

In 1830 Young was appointed to the headmastership of 
Niddry Street School, where, during his ten years of office, 
he increased the number of pupils from eighty to six hundred. 

In 1 840 he became principal English master of Madras 
College in the University of St. Andrews, which post he 
held for thirteen years. 

Upon his retirement in 1853 be resided in Edinburgh 
and devoted his time to good works, becoming an elder 
of Greenside parish church; also superintendent of its 
Sunday school, over which he presided for some thirty 
years. 

Mr. Young was a great lover of birds, and his appearance 
in Princes Street Gardens was the signal for quite a flock of 
birds to follow him, for the crumbs with which he was in 
the habit of feeding them. 

He wrote numerous hymns, but the only one which has 
survived is There is a happy land. In connection with this 
hymn may be recalled a pathetic incident. In an article 
appearing in 'Life and Work' (i 890), the Rev. J. C Carrick 
describes how Thackeray, the novelist, was one day passing 
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through a London slum, when he heard a group of ragged 
gutter-children singing, There is a happy land. He stopped to 
listen, and was so affected by the thought of the contrast 
between the squalor of the poor little waifs and the splendour 
of their song that his eyes filled with tears. 

Although he was a Fellow of the Royal Society and of the 
Royal Geographical Society, and for part of his later life 
acted as librarian of the Philosophical Institution of Edin- 
burgh, Andrew Young died in poverty and obscurity in 
1889. 

NICOLAUS LUDWIG VON ZINZENDORF 

1700-1760 

Jesus, still lead on 

REGRETTABLE indeed it is when worthy Christians suffer 
misunderstanding and meet with unjust opposition from 
fellow Christians. 

Such an one was Count von Zinzendorf, who, during 
his wonderful life of Christian work, had to endure much 
antagonism and misrepresentation from his Christian asso- 
ciates. He was continually being spoken against* Even 
the Wesleys, two of his closest friends, parted company 
with the Count because of divergence of doctrine; and 
Whitefield also strongly opposed him. 

But, as Faber has wisely stated: 

To be thought ill of, worse than we deserve, 

To have hard speeches said, cold looks displayed 

By those who should have cheered us when we swerve, 

Is one of God's best lots, and may be made 

A treasure ere we know it, a lone field 

Which to hot hearts may bitter blessings yield* 

Either we learn from our past sins to shrink, 

When their full guilt is kept before our eye, 

And, thinking of ourselves as others think, 
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We so are gainers in humility 
Or the harsh judgments are a gloomy screen 
Fencing our altered lives from praise to glare; 
And plants that grew in Hades retain their green, 
While unmeet sternness kindly chills the air. 

Steadily carrying on in the face of acrimony and dissen- 
tion, Zinzendorf did a splendid work, especially in re- 
organising the Moravian Church and establishing the 
Brethren in their famous community at Herrnhut (the 
Lord's Watch, or Guard). Also he began in 1731 to arrange 
missionary expeditions to the West Indies, Greenland and 
the North American Indians. One of the principal activities 
of the Moravian Brethren has always been foreign missions, 
of which they were the modern pioneers. 

Born in 1700, Count Nicolaus Ludwig von Zinzendorf 
was brought up by his mother and grandmother, both 
earnest Christian ladies. From his early boyhood he, too, 
dedicated his life to Christ, and soon recognised that as 
he said himself he was 'not worthy to live if he did not 
spend his life in a good cause'. 

When he was eleven years of age he formed some of his 
schoolfellows into a religious order, called the 'Order of 
the Grain of Mustard Seed', whose members pledged them- 
selves to the service of Jesus Christ and to work for the 
conversion of the heathen. Their motto was, 'None of us 
liveth to himself'. 

In the picture gallery at Dusseldorf Zinzendorf one day 
saw the well-known picture, *Ecce Homo* (Behold the Man), 
showing Pilate presenting Christ to the mocking throng. 
Beneath it is a Latin motto, meaning: 

I have done this for thee; 
What hast thou done for me? 

So impressed was the Count that he renewed with deeper 
conviction his resolve of whole-hearted service, and he 
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tells us 'I had but one passion, and that was HE, only HE'. 

At the Wittenberg University he continued to hold 
religious meetings, and decided to be a Christian minister. 
However when he was twenty-one, by virtue of his social 
position, the Count became a judge and a member of the 
Council of the Electorate. Nevertheless he continued his 
Christian work, and at Dresden took every opportunity of 
pleading for Christ with his companions at court. He held 
religious meetings in his own house, to which were invited 
all who cared to come. 

It was at the age of twenty-two that Zinzendorf first came 
in contact with the Moravian Brethren, when their cause was 
at a low ebb. He at once took in hand the re-organisation 
of their Church, and soon put it on a sound and influential 

basis. 

After ten years at the court, the Count found it impossible 
to continue his duties there, and so resigned in order to 
devote himself exclusively to Christian work. He then 
became president of the Moravian Settlement at Herrnhut, 
The Moravians have always made much of song, and 
Zinzendorf wrote many hymns for them. From the age of 
twelve he had been writing hymns, and continued to do so 
all his life, his output being more than two thousand. He 
had an extraordinary memory for his own hymns. Some- 
times he would sing a number of verses taken from various 
hymns, interspersing them with others composed 00 the 
spur of the moment. The best-known of his hymns trans- 
lated into English is, Jesus, still lead on > written while he was 
at court. 

But Zinzendorf *s very devotion to his cause resulted in 
much trouble and disagreement with his friends and opposi- 
tion from the authorities; to such an extent that he was 
ordered to sell his estates and quit the country. But fortu- 
nately that had the effect of bringing Mm his heart's desire to 
become a minister; so continuing his studies, he passed the 
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necessary theological examinations and was appointed an 
assistant pastor at the Moravian settlement. Later he 
travelled extensively for the Church and spent several 
years working for the Brethren in America. He died at 
Herrnhut in 1760, at the age of sixty. 
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